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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- location best. 

ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling International’s engineering staff has had many 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved’’ Flours by your International representative for further infor- 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 


“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to to your bakery! 


Bokery Proved Trademark 


—— Jaternational 


“% MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
amen 
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» te 
Perhaps not really a jewel—b 


any rate, it’s a tiny precision 

bearing for a fine watcha 

Skillful use of many such@ E.. is 
daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a } factor, 
the importance of mate iach are 
used in small amounts is often under- 


estimated. a 
For example, take IMPROVED PANI | 


Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 

Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 





use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 
can be sure! 





743 Beard ot tae 6e 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto Office: 73 Simcoe $t. 
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FULLY PREPARED 
DAISY MIXES 


Flavor, Appearance, Volume, 
Texture—those are the quali- 
ties that sell more donuts and 
sweet goods. 


Your donuts, coffee cakes, 
danish pastry and sweet rolls 
will have all those qualities— 
when they are made from one 
of the four Daisy formulas. 
And you will save time, 
trouble, money—and make 
more profits too. 


Find out today how you can 
save money using Daisy Fully 
Prepared Mixes. Send for your 
free copy of our handy, Slide 
Rule Cost Calculator. It will 
prove to you how Daisy for- 
mulas can save you money— 
and give you better donuts 
and sweet goods too. Don't 
delay—send today. 




















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "x)* 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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WESTERN WHEAT 


FLOUR 
You Can Now Have It Shipped 
ME ——SSACKED or BULK 


The process of equipping our mill for 












bulk flour handling is now complete 
The addition of these new facilities is 
another step forward in our effort to 
offer a most complete flour service to 
our bakery flour customers 


ECONO-FLO 


Bulk Flour Service 


1 Bulk rail cars ore now available for the move- 
ment of Gooch flours in shuttle service from 
the Gooch mill to bokers. 


2 Suit flour terminals ore being constructed at 
strategic points to give faster service and to 
provide bulk truck delivery in certain metro- 
politan areas. 


3 Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk 
flour hauling are being made available at cer- 
tain strategic points 


G Econo-Fio Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking 
industry. 


Also Millers of 


JUMBO e e e HI-PROTEIN 


High Protein Spring Clear Flour Spring Whole Wheat Flour 


GOLD-NUGGET AKSARBEN e RYE FLOURS 


Spring Clear Flour Spring Wheat Flour Light - Dark - Medium | Flour 


Gooch MILLING &ELEvATORCo. ~ _ 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 





No ie Ne aie 











PThES PEAK 


BAKERY FLOURS 


tw 9 ge 


GRENADIER RANGE AND MOLAS LAKE 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 











FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 


THE RIGHT 
SIZE PANS 


YOU CHOOSE 











FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Sweet Loaf 


Special 


Eaco 
Sunburst 


Gold Heart 

Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 

Powerful 

Baltic 

American Beauty 


Special 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND ROLLS 


choose OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT Flour! 


Nothing—yes, nothing—sells 
whole wheat goods like FLAvor. 


You know it .. . 80 do we. That’s 
why we mill Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat flour from a special 
combination of strong-gluten 
spring wheats . . . mill it fresh 
only a jump ahead of demand 
... Ship it from our mill or source 
nearest you. Fresh whole wheat 
flour gives you the best flavor 
and Occident 100% Whole Wheat 
Flour is always fresh! 


American Beauty 
Bakers 


Reliable 


American Beauty 
Cake 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 


FLOUR BVA 
IDENTIFY 


IN THE 
RED BAG! 


It’s versatile in the shop, too. 
Comes in fine, medium and coarse 
granulations to fill the bill for any 


type wheat product .. . blends 
(flavorfully, of course) ... gives 
you bonus volume. 

Bake with Occident 100% Whole 
Wheat Flour and sell flavor— 


honest flavor that stays with the 
product while it’s baked, wrap- 
flavor that 
keeps your customers coming 
back for more! 


ped, sold and eaten 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bickory Pours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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lpn HE 
WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





There is always a reason for a favorite. Kelly’s Famous is the favorite of 


many because of its proved consistent good baking record over more than 


five decades. Try it. It will become your favorite, too! 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHE ASON, KANSAS Grain Storage 100,000 Bus. 
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Au of that genuine 


4 
Mi i homespun goodness 1 is 
4d 


retdiieett 3 in our old-fashioned 


’ , Sunfed stone-ground 


Se 
+ 
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whole wheat flour...a 

a =x specialty flour that 
a 

is milled to produce 


the rich, golden crust, - ss 
tender heart. mealy texture 


and matchless flavor 


cp. \y 
3) 5 
\ h \ your customers still preter! 
\ yf \\ 
Y | 








Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Complaint of Dry Price Differences Stall IWA Talks; 


Weather Heard in 





Hard Wheat Belt Delegates to Try Again in London 


KANSAS CITY—A familiar spring 


complaint dry weather is heard Pact Renewal Or 


widely throughout the hard winter 


wheat belt. Coupled with high winds, Extension Given 


the drouth reduced the condition of 


oe it crop again during the past USDA Attention 


Considerable dust blew in Texas, WASHINGTON-—U. S. considera- 
tion of further participation in a re- 
newed International Wheat Agree- 
ment, or the continuation of the 
present pact for another year, began 
this week with the returning U. S. 
delegate to the Geneva talks making 
his report to officials of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s grain 
branch 


western Oklahoma, eastern Colorado 
and western Kansas at times during 
the past week There is some dis- 
agreement as to the actual damage 
caused, but the conservative opinion 
that relatively little wheat was 
blown out of fields, although reports 
from Barton County, Kansas, con- 
tended that 45,000 acres, about 20% 
f planted area, were destroyed by 
en wrtenie Officials say that their attitude on 
the agreement lies on the negative 
side for it has few virtues and little 
constructive value. The chief point 


The need for rain is becoming ur- 
ent in the western areas of the belt 


particular! Rainfall in both Febru- 
*: ’ in favor of extending the agreement 
ary and March has been considerably | tt bl f 
or a year . » semblance o 
below normal. In the eastern portions Teed ee ~~ so - : 


I tl VI t belt, conditions are not prsce stability presented by its price 
of ie wheat | ; i 


range since it gives to Canada some 
measure of assurance that U.S. price 
offers would be restricted to the 
minimum price of any range adopted 
by the agreement 

However, it is felt that this small 
measure of stability is vitiated by 
the U. S. policy of selling wheat for 
foreign currencies under Public Law 
480. In some instances those deals 
do not require the maintenance of 
the value of those currencies at the 
time of repayment many years hence 

The U. S. decision will have to be 
made by mid-April when the confer 
ence reconvenes in London. If that 
decision involves the end of the 
agreement or non-acceptance of 
short term continuance, then the U 
S. administration will have to pre 
pare price policies to become effec 
tice on Aug. 1, 1956 when the pres 
ent pact expires 





quite as bad, although rain would be 
welcome anywhere. 
V nt 
ViGieti 


winds and thunderstorms 
kicked up dust and brought iimited 





amount f moisture to the South- 
west eal this week. An eastern belt 
innit through Enid, Okla., Wich- 
ta, Kansa ind Hastin Neb., re- 
ce d ym a quarter to l in. of 
iin. Farther west, there was some 
hter moisture, generally less than 
a quart nch. Northwestern Kan- 
" northeastern Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska had substantial snows, 
yieldir ibout a third inch of mois- 
ture he f day forecast called for 
idditiona ight moisture in about 
th ime pattern. While helpful, the 
iinfal far from adequate 
HE STAFP OF ; a 
ELEVATOR OPENING HELD BREAKFAST PROCLAMATION—Pictured above (center) is Mayor Nolan 
OVERBROOK, KANSAS Five Ziegler, Harrisburg, Pa., after signing a proclamation making March 19-26 
indred persons attended the open- “Good Breakfast Week.” Tom Redclift (right), Capital Bakers, Inc., president 
ir of the new 150.000-bu. Farmers of the Central Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., arranged for distribution and dis- 
Union grain elevator here recently play of the proclamations. James Callahan (left) represents the Fleischmann 
The eleva cost $112,000 to build division of Standard Brands, Inc., the firm which supplied the posters as part 
Toy Arnold is the manager of its “Good Breakfast” merchandising plan. 


Importers Call 
For Maximum of 


$1.95 Bu. 


GENEVA 


tions which 


The conference of 60 
wheat exporting and importing na- 


has been 


meeting at 


Geneva under the auspices of the 


United Nations for the 
new 
has broken 


evolving 


Agreement 


purpose of 
International Wheat 
up without 


reaching a binding decision. The con- 


ference will reconvene 


April 16 


in 


London on 


The end came with what one dele- 
gate described as “surprising sud- 


denness."' 
that the 


countries 


Hopes had been expressed 
involved would 


agree to the extension of the present 
pact for a year in ordet 
ernments time to evaluate the situa- 


tion. It is 


ment on 


understood 
maximum 


that 
and 


to give gov- 


disagree 
minimum 


prices led to the postponement of dis 


CUSSIONS 


Officially 


the conference adjourned 


after agreeing on a draft of the new 


agreement 
the issues 


duration 


In a statement 
officials said 


leaving to be decided only 


prices, quantities and 


that the 


released March 28, 
London con 


ference will be a brief one, called only 


mtinued on page 


o> 
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February Flour Output Down From January 


U.S. wheat flour production in age production were less than for 
Februar totaled 18,219,000 sacks, the previous month. Total production 
The Northwestern Miller estimates during February was, however, high- 
Daily average output during the 21- er than production in the same 
working-da month wa 867,000 month a year ago when the month 

icks had only 20 working days 

Both tota jutput and daily aver- All production centers showed 





Progress of Farm Bills 
Through Congress Analyzed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY After it passed the House in the last 
Northwestern Miller Washington session of the 84th Congress il was 
Correspondeat 


ignored by the Senate Agriculture 
WASHINGTON The anguished 


course of the farm bill through the 


Committee, which embarked on a 
nationwide tour of the major farm 







senate nd its equally troubled se- areas in an effort to ascertain what 
quence in the congressional confer- th. farm communities wanted in the 
nce committee defy any logical ex- fon, of new legislation 
amination and must almost be de- Subsequently the Senate held some 
scribed as a fantasy of the politician brief hearings here early this winter 
The original House bill was little and then proceeded to report a bill 
ore than a return to a high rigid which contained many of the unfav- 
leve if ipports for the basic com-  orable provisions of the House bill 
modities. Its sole virtue la n- the the bills were equally unsatisfactory 


fact that it was clean-cut and simple (Continus ! 


drops in output in February com- 
pared with January with the great 


est declines noted in the central and 


southeastern states and at Buffalo 
both more than 10% 

Daily average production in Feb 
ruary was well under the January 


level and somewhat 


average in February of 


smaller than the 
1955. It was 


also not up to the 1946-55 daily aver 
age for the month 


The Northwestern Miller estimates 


i 


ontinued on page 


‘ 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Production for February, 1956 


(Vigures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production, Ad 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mille which are believed to account 


for approximately 75% of the tetal U.5. wheat flour output.) 


Minneapoli 
Interior Northwest 
NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 
SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO ; 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total 


Feb., 
1956 
912,400 
1,779,400 
2,691,400 
1,174,100 
4,051,700 
5,225,800 
1,975,000 
2,240,400 
1,240,200 
13,373,600 
73 
14,219,000 
867,000 


Jan., 
1956 
1,013,000 
1,808,000 
2,821,000 
1,234,700 
4,366,500 
5,601,200 
2,226,400 
2,494,300 
1,208,000 
14,450,900 
74.1 
19,490,000* 
928,000" 


Feb., 
1955 
907 000 
1,775,600 


2,682,600 
1,017,600 
3,946,000 
1,063,600 
2,008,100 
2,252,100 
1,258,500 
13,160,000 
742 
17,714,000° 
486,000° 
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$3,000,000 Damage, 3 Dead in 


Tidewater Elevator Explosion 


PHILADELPHIA-—-The 


Grain Co 


Tidewater 
elevator in the midwestern 
section of this city exploded in flames 
March 28 with damages conserva- 
tively estimated at $3 million. Three 
men were killed and 84 persons were 
injured 
About 
loss it 


one-third of the financial 
was said, represented the 
value of the Tidewater installation 
at 3040 Market St., which was re- 
duced to virtual rubble by the earth- 
shaking blast at 8:03 p.m. 

The explosion—heard and felt as 
far away as 35 miles—scattered large 


pieces of blazing debris over a wide 
area. It was accompanied by flames 
that shot 150 feet into the air, re- 
ulting in a six-alarm fire that was 


likened to a war emergency since it 
brought several hundred policemen, 
24 fire engine companies, six ladder 
companies, five rescue squads, five 
battalion chiefs and a fire boat to 
the scene 

Raged Six Hours 

more than six hours, the 
blaze threatened for a time to spread 


Raging 


fo adjoining structures in the 
crowded commercial district along 
he west bank of the Schuylkill 


tiver 


Scores of buildings in that vicinity 
were damaged by the explosion and 
1y the hurtling rubble, At the new 
four-story plant of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, a loss of over $500,000 was 
stimated, The Railway Express 
Agency, almost adjoining the Tide- 
water plant, experienced $250,000 in 
damage. The Drexel Institute of 
Technology, to the rear, suffered a 
loss of $200,000 or more. Many other 
buildings were damaged seriously, 
and thousands of windows over an 
area of several miles were blown out, 
including some in the downtown 
shopping area, where the stores were 
open for pre-Easter purchases. 

Occupied Big Area 

The grain elevator occupied an 
area about 250 by 150 feet, extend- 
ing from Market Street back to Lud- 
low Street, a distance of half a block. 
It consisted of a 4-story millhouse 
and working tower seven stories high. 
21 silos were filled with corn, barley, 
wheat, rye and soybeans, 

The Tidewater plant dated back to 
1860, with the first unit a flour mill 
which was built by the late Samuel 
Bell, Jr., who found the location a 
convenient one for handling grain 
from the nearby farms of that day. 
From his family came the founders 
of Washburn-Crosby and General 
Mills, Ine, 

Originally the operation was 
known as Quaker City Flour Mills, 
but it lost that identity when Mr. 
Bell sold it to Tidewater in 1937 and 
the purchaser discontinued the flour 
milling aspect of the business, scrap- 


ping the machinery 

The elevator was the smallest of 
three Tidewater operated in Phila- 
delphia and it was reported that the 
company was planning to move from 
the site, so that it is unlikely it will 
resume activity there 


———GAREAD i® THE GTAP OF te 


Grain Branch | 
Official Appointed 


WASHINGTON— Clarence Palmby 
has been appointed associate director 
of the grain branch of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and will as 
sist Lloyd N, Case, grain branch chief 
in the operation of the unit. Mr 
Palmby has previously been Minne 
sota state director of the Agricul 
tural Stabilization & Conservation 
Committee. 

USDA officials speak of the new 
staff member in favorable terms, call 
ing him thoroughly familiar with 
government loan programs as well as 
a competent grain man in other re 
spects. 

Mr. Palmby reports for duty here 
this week but in view of his past 
familiarity with government pro 
grams it may be expected that he 
will provide a speed-up to USDA 
grain branch operations 

The work load at the USDA grain 
branch, in face of the heavy wheat 
surplus, reportedly has increased as 
that branch has taken up detailed 
operations of grain surplus disposal 


programs either under its previous 
sales arrangements or under pro 
visions of Public Law 480 

~———GREAD if THE STAFF OF re 


Russell-Miller 
Project Underway 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—A reno- 
vation project, which includes the 
installation of bulk flour storage fa- 
cilities and modernized equipment for 
millfeeds, has been undertaken by 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. at its 
plant here, 

In addition to the bulk flow 


stor 


age bins, which will be capable of 
storing production of 48 hours, the 
project will include new dust filter 


equipment, a relocated packing room 
and machine shop and new locker 
and shower facilities for employees 

Jerome H. Endres, plant superin 
tendent, said flour will flow directly 
from the mill to the storage bins, 
from where it will be moved to the 
packing room, 

A new conveying system for feeds 
and warehouse are being built also 

It is expected that the renovation 
will be completed by July 1 





USDA Reports on I WA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 4,150, 
000 bu. of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva 
lent) under the International Wheat Agreement against 1955-56 year quotas, 
during the period March 21-27, according to the U.S. Department of Agri 


culture, 


The sales for the week included 183,262 ewt. of flour (427,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 3,723,000 bu. of wheat. The importing countries principally 
involved in the week's sales were Yugoslavia and India. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 98,658,000 bu., of which 21,225,000 bu. were in 


the form of flour. 


On March 27 the USDA announced that sales to the Portuguese territories 
of Mozambique and Macau could be resumed. 


MILLER 


Hall-Endowed Library 


KANSAS CITY The 
trance of the new Linda Hall Library 
in Kansas City, opened March 19, is 
pictured here. Named in honor of the 
wife of the late Herbert F. Hall 
sas City left 


main en- 


Kan- 
grain man who 
to establish the 
the library 


an en- 
dowment institution, 


is devoted exclusively to 


technical and scientific books and 
periodicals. It is the third largest of 
this type 

The new $1.5 million building is 


complete in every 
a small auditorium for 
photographic laboratory 


respect, including 
meetings, a 


and space 
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in Kansas City Opens 


for 500,000 volumes. There is a special 


room for rare books of which the 
library has a substantial collection 
Mr. Hall, founder of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., for many years a leading 


grain firm in the Southwest, left $6.5 
million for the library at his death in 
1941. Through investment the endow- 
ment has grown to about $14 million 
Trustees who are in charge of the 
library are Francis W. Bartlett, J1 


chairman; Paul D. Bartlett, Sr., and 
Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., officials of Bart 
lett & Co. Grain, Kansas City, and 
T. A. O'Sullivan, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City 





Uncertain Factors Cited in 
Price Outlook for Millfeeds 


WASHINGTON — The price out- 
look for millfeeds and grain by-prod- 
uct feeds is uncertain based on a 
study of the latest Feed Situation 
Report issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


For the coming year, after taking 


into consideration a prospective pro- 
duction of feed grains above 121 
million tons, down about 9% from 
1955-56, the record carryover into 
the 1956-57 crop year of about 44 
million tons assures an over-all sup 
ply within 2 to 3% of the record 
supply of all feed grains and by- 
product feeds of 196 million tons 


which existed in the 1955 56 me riod. 

On the basis of a forecast of an 
animal population for the 1956-57 
crop year at or near the current crop 


year level, the over-all supply per 
animal unit would be little less than 
last year but exceeding that of any 
previous year 


An influencing factor could be the 
uncertainty concerning farm legisla- 
tion setting up a bank and its 
possible effects of any reduction in 
a feed grain output. Another un- 
known is contained in the latest re- 
ports of substantial wind damage to 
the winter wheat crop which might 


soil 


influence farmers to replant with 
feed grains later this spring 
A larger corn crop is now esti- 


mated for the Argentine (175 million 
bushels, up 75 million from last year) 
which would put that Latin Ameri- 
can nation back in the export mark- 
et on a larger scale than heretofore 

Unfavorable wheat growing e¢on- 
ditions in large areas of the western 
half of the winter wheat belt result- 
ing from dust storms, under any soil 
bank proposal, might also persuade 
farmers not to replant and earn soil 
bank payments without replanting 
to feed grain crops. 


Equally unfavorable winter wheat 
crop conditions in western Europe 
may lead to planting of spring feed 
grain crops and thereby 
eign demand for U. S 


reduce for 


and other ex- 


port area supplies. 

One large strengthening factor in 
feed grain supply prices is the pres- 
ent USDA policy of holding back its 


offerings of old crop corn in storage 


except where such stocks are going 
out of condition. Yet when such of- 
ferings tend to depress the local 
market prices for corn, USDA of 
ficials have asserted that they will 


make offsetting purchases of storable 


corn——at termina! markets—to cor 
rect any decline in price for corn 
Such a corn sales policy might 


conceivably halt sharp declines in all 
feed grains and if that condition hap- 


pened it is possible that millfeeds 
and other by-product grain feeds 
would follow corn up in a sympa- 
thetic reaction 

To the extent that millfeeds and 
other grain by-products are con- 
sumed in the dairy, poultry and tur- 
key industries, the outlook is on the 


favorable side with heavy produc- 
tion forecast in the poultry fields and 
a more favorable income situation 
for the dairymen in prospect 


The two aspects of supply and de- 


mand seem about to cancel each 
other out and leave the price out- 
look for millfeed and _ by-product 


groups in an area of uncertainty 


@REAO 1 THE STAFF OF re 


90,000-BU. EXPANSION 


GORHAM, KANSAS The Gor- 
ham (Kansas) Farmers Cooperative 
Assn. will erect a storage elevator 
which will hold 90,000 bu. of grain 
The new unit, which will be com- 
pleted June 15, will be located near 
the firm's elevator No. 2 
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Iran Authorized 
Wheat, Flour 
Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
nt f Agriculture announced 
the issuance 1uthor- 
Iran to fin purchase 
p to $4,531,000 wortl wheat or 
‘ l from U.S. suppliers under 
tle I Public Law 48 
Autt tion No. 3 provides 
if approximately 2 mil- 
f wheat rade U.S. No 
tt n bulk or ba wheat 
! 1 durum wheat and 
from durum wheat; dur- 
includes the subclasses, 
rd amber durum, amber durum and 
luru The wheat exported must 
ave be grown in the yntinental 
U.S nd the flour exported must 
have been milled in the U.S. from 
dor t produced wheat 
SAL ntracts betwee! uppliers 
porters made beginning April 
1956 ind on or before May 31 
1956, will be eligible for financing 
Delivery will be to importer c. & f 
c.i.f. Lranian ports or f.o.b. or f.a.s 
U.S. ports. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made on or after 
April 3, 1956, but not later than June 
1956. Ocean transport n will be 
financed the Commodity Credit 
Corp. or c. & f. and cif. sales 
ind t the extent pecified in 
th tl zation. In the case of bulk 
neat t vessel deliver shall 
it er at discha é end of 
adi! pout. Stowage trimming 
ard f shall not for the 
{ ne supplier 
Purchase yf the wheat and/or 
vheat flou inder thi iuthorization 
wi be ide by S. M. Amerie, 
Americasia Trading Corp empire 
ate Bld 350 Sth Ave New York 
l, N.Y phone Longacre 3-0262 
Colombia Authorization 
WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture March 29 an 
nounced iumendment to Purchase 
Authorization No. 25-05 issued to the 
ernment f Colombia Feb 10 
1956 an nceement FSD-36-56) au 
thorizi the purchase of $3,862,000 
rth ling certain oct } trans 
p I t t } if it t ind or 
heat 


Gets Wheat 


Formosa 


WASHINGTON Al idditional 
$10.1 n on in aid to the republic 
I ¢ i Formosa (Taiwan) in 

ide Sf lion worth of wheat, 
tne Inte tional Coop it n Ad 

tration has announced 

I tota iid for this ar i for the 

il yea $73 million, most of it 
the form of US ivricultural 
ait 

UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
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CHANGE — Edward 
cepts a gavel from Lawrence J. Frank 
as he becomes president of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Frank moved up 
to chairman of the board. 


Mills, left, ac- 





Navigation Season 


At Buffalo Underway 


BUFFALO The 1956 navigation 
season officially got underway at Buf- 
falo March 30. With the departure 
of the 600-ft. freighter, Col 
M. Schoonmaker, bound for 
Ohio 


James 
Lorain, 


ation season in 
earlier 


Last year the navi 
Buffalo opened two day 
March 28 

The Great Lakes Towing Com- 
pany’s tugs, Utah and Nevada, pulled 


on 


out at 9 a.m. March 30. The Coast 
Guard's ice-breaking cutter, Ojibwa, 
went along with the tugs to lend a 


helping hand. When the tugs reached 
open water the word came back from 


the Ojibwa that the ice posed no 
serious threat and the Schoonmaker 
took off 


Many ships in Buffalo's harbor are 
ready to begin a busy 
son now that the ice 
broken 


navigation sea- 


barrier has been 


The opening of the barge canal 
however has been delayed until 
April 16 because bad weather and 
floods have hampered winter repair 
work on the canal in some sections 
of the state 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


St. Regis to Make 
Bags at Kansas City 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co 
announces that it will commence 
multiwall bag manufacturing opera- 
tions at a new plant at Kansas City, 


Mo., early this summer. The plant is 
leased from the Southern Develop- 
ment Co. of Kansas City with option 


to purchase. 

St. Regis will move into the plant 
about June 1. The company will 
operate bag manufacturing equip- 
consisting of production 
which will produce multiwall 


ment two 
units 
bags 

The modern 100,000 sq. ft. plant 
will permit St. Regis to provide fast 
service for its midwestern customers 
principally in the feed, milling and 
fertilizer industries, company officials 
said. Kraft paper for this converting 
operation will be supplied by St 
Regis mills in Florida 

The new plant will supplement the 
production of other St. Regis 
plants throughout the U.S 


bag 
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Picnic Month Promotion Set; 
Another Record Year in Sight 


CHICAGO--Another record-break 
ing picnic promotion is getting 
way, with the Bakers of 
Program now distributing its 
picnic supplement material to 


and weekly 


material for use by bakers and 
cers will be in the mail in the 
future to subscribers to the 

The 1956 promotion has 
ised an ¢ n wider support from 
lied and lated organizations 
has been developed in the past 
tact work on the July Is 


the 


Ing 


comin 
which in the 
summer 


campaigns 


newspapers 


summe! 
past have not built their 
advertising and 


(Organizations 


behind outdoor 


undet 
America 
annual 


Point-of-sal 


program 


been prom 


Picnic 
Month campaign started last fall for 


merchandis 
eating 


have been lined up to cooperate 
gram officials say 


In 


port 


ever and intensified effort is 
pated from the related food 
equipment people who supported the 
effort in years past 
1,000 Picnic Sections 

Last year 1,000 daily and 
newspapers used material distributed 
by the program, to build special pic 
nic sections. A greater usage | 
pected in the coming year 

Nine national magazines have 
dicated that they will feature 
eating with pictures and 
copy during the summer 


| 
j 


TIMELY) 
Month 
weekly 


addition 


In any language, PICNIC means fun... | 


(he Promeh ete em os bees mene fe 


AO otremage A tee eee eweme be 





eet hemegh Orta 


meh 


baking 


(The Local Paper) Picnic Section 


= be de he en tine on 


© ows bey 


yews « 


oe 


—Shown 


above 


industry 
is expected to be greate) 


antici 


weet kly 


outdoor 


editorial 


Ree heey 


one tats 


Fee teeth ane came of the 


eee ety Benen y 


a 


, 


Ba he nd Meet Peewe 


mews = hey 


is the 
supplement sent by the Bakers of America Program to about 5,000 
newspapers and more than 1,500 dailies, The other three pages are 


The picnic has become the largest 
of all annual food promotions. Since 
picnic month developed as a 
baker promotion, it is the baker who 
should lead the way for a greater 
year in 1956, according to E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr, president of the American 
Bakers Assn 


was 


The tremendous expansion in out- 
the past four years 
is well illustrated by figures reported 


door eating in 


last summer. Sales of outdoor grills 
ind other such equipment moved 
from a few thousand dollars total in 
1952 to more than $60 million in 
1955. A casing manufacturer report- 
ed sales of weiners crossed five bil- 


lion in 1954 and was reported at near 
six billion in 1955 


The meat industry estimated ham- 


burger sales at more than 200 mil- 
lion pounds in 1955, three times as 
great a total as in 1950 

“These figures merely emphasize 
the great increase in popularity of 
dining outdoors in parks, at 
beaches, in the backyard, on the 
highways,” Mr. Kelley said, “But the 
greatest point of interest is the fact 
that in the picnic promotion lies the 
greatest summer sales potential for 
bakers that has ever been developed 
for any industry. The baker who fails 


to capitalize on the 1956 outdoor eat- 
ing drive by going all out in his own 
and merchandising is 
a great opportunity.” 


advertising 


Missing 


. 


m 
















Rak iy z ae i pa 


eR tee 





| 
; 
} 
; 
; 
| 
| 
| 
by Owes ee pe he bon GS og he / 
mentee he ee Oe we ewe he he Mae | 
en omen A eet pe Oe he yet. ot eed 
a ene time ‘eaten Comey + mm em ne Demin 


8 ne Oe ee meh Be ey A omy eee 

editeteilens Bast ’ 

te td A hemwne 4 pm teen tome . 
os eed 


page of a four page “duly Is Pienic 


filled with picnic stories, ideas and menus and photographs. Newspapers use 
the material to build special picnic sections, More information on the promo- 


tion is 


Drive, Chicago 6, TIL 


ivallable from the program headquarters, Room 1554, 20 N. Wacker 
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KANSAS CITY—Capacity of ii- 
censed grain warehouses in Kansas 
has doubled in the past five years, 
according to figures compiled by 
Georgell Douglass, chief warehouse 
exarniner for the state grain inspec- 
tion and warehouse departments. Mr. 
figures (as of Feb. 15) 


Kaneas Licensed Klevator Capacity 


' 


Douglass’ 


662,500 * 
900,000 13 


317,000 
178,500 


Veb. 15, 1966 Mar. 1, 1961 
t No, Capacity, No, Capacity, 
int eley bu elev bu 
nn 9 1,766,600 ” 1,339,800 
' i3 1,108,700 439,000 
7 167,800 4 427,000 
n 14 1,217,960 14 383,000 
' 13 1,692,468 10 372,000 
7 
4 
9 





4,529,600 17 2,666,379 
ntral 
M4 1,456,600 10 842,000 
- 2,148,660 7 $19,600 
12 2,793,500 uy 1,220,000 
14 1,983,100 11 1,012,600 
is 3,976,808 13 586,000 
Ay) 3,737,660 ” 1,441,900 
12 744,000 13 170,000 
h 494,500 i] 307,000 
ta 7 2,016,000 6 376,500 
ent 
4 1,872,700 10 1,030,200 
12 6,145,000 10 3,738,000 
23 10,328,673 20 7,264,000 
it 2,762,400 n 1,180,400 
4 4,681,100 14 2,106,600 
ton 1 2,469,000 6 1,474,000 
iH s 2,641,796 6 1,576,000 
eman ” 1,234,000 6 305,000 
rn 5 560,600 2 346,700 
1 te il 3,778,000 12 2,264,600 
1 ” 7 1,334,000 x 993,000 
ra 4 1,783,000 7 1,497,000 
”" « 3,340,468 7 1,240,000 
n s 1,785,000 7 840,000 
ntral 
11 2,076,163 " 918,000 
1 18 1,660,500 18 1,470,000 
| 3 1,093,600 q 144,000 
1 hell 16 3,411,000 16 1,773,000 
mn 1% 1,150,000 10 681,000 
' 16 2,283,000 16 2,072,250 
i hithip i2 1,737,299 10 641,000 
FLerpeta bid be 15 1,602,460 12 419,000 
I 3 1,380,060 18 440,500 
Smith 11 1,405,308 ” 411,000 
‘ hingteon i’ 2,063,500 10 806,500 
ntral 
on a4 5,687,300 42 hao 
naon a4 5,928,000 1,000 
beh 7 3,749,009 19 7,009 
Milaworth i} 2,087,262 ” 5060 
Lineoin 17 1,220,470 18 500 
McPherson 24 6,271,389 19 500 
Marton 17 1,781,500 " 000 
Ithee 16 6,140,800 11 3,400 
ituel 1% 2,264,000 4 700 
uswell 14 1,111,700 17 900 
ine 25 $1,864,983 17 53,600 
Central 
harber nn 1,762,300 6 1,022,000 
OOmanche 7 1,910,700 " 885,200 
Ndwards 11 1,870,168 12 469,000 
Harper 16 3,615,300 20 1,448,300 
Hiarveys 17 6,551,800 15 2,999,000 
neman 22 1,960,500 19 579,000 
Kiowa ” 1,658,000 1 769,000 
lawnee 2 2,940,600 11 7R6,600 
l’ratt 14 2,780,760 17 1,460,000 
eno 39 «637,143,100 33 25,098,000 
odewiek 37 «666,623,900 39 25,781,040 
tafforda 17 2,661,800 18 1,276,000 
umner 50 11,639,480 29 5,531,700 
Jorthenat 
Atchiaon 1 6,540,117 6 26,385,400 
Hrown 17 1,517,800 17 1,160,000 
lhontphan § 702,400 .. 
lnckson 7 740,110 4 506,000 
jefferson h 498,000 1 8,000 
Leavenworth i 200,000 2 200,000 
Marehall 21 1,643,615 uy 529,000 
emaha ” 1,219,700 7 801,104 
Pottawatomle 8 550,000 2 143,000 
tiles ‘ 298,000 4 164,000 
Wyandotte 6 $4,710,000 8 26,277,000 
! Central 
\nderson 2 320,000 2 401,000 
Chase 5 55,500 1 16,000 
ffey ” 125,500 : . 
Douglas i 1,812,738 1 800,000 
Pranklin 6 374,000 2 340,000 
wry 6 1,210,000 5 $97,750 
lohnaen ” 185,000 1 1,503,000 
Linn iy 114,000 1 65,000 
Lyon 6 2,280,500 2 414,000 
Miami 7 1,085,500. coud 6p 
Morria 8 109,000 2 26,000 
72 8 131,800 
hawnee 13 «15,764,000 4 8,137,000 
Wabaunsee I 49,000 1 14,000 
outheast 
Allen s 441,500 1 340,000 
Hhourbon ] 326,000 1 260,000 
Hhutler i) 991,000 7 667,000 
hautauqua 5 63,000 aoe 
Cherokee ” 474,000 
whey 18 3,204,860 7 1,133,000 
rawford 4 325,000 ‘4 156,000 
OL % 46,000 
Clreenwood S 99,000 — ere 
Labette 11 $34,200 1 46,000 
Montgomery 8 1,051,500 ‘ 1,160,000 
Neosho 8 626,000 1 30,000 
Wilson 10 4,116,000 1,855,304 
Woodson 4 77,000 
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Capacity of Kansas’ Licensed 
Grain Warehouses Up Sharply 


show 1,141 state licensed grain ware 
houses with a total capacity of 289 
856,719 bu. and 124 federally licensed 
warehouses with a capacity of 88,- 
020,000 bu. The combined total is 
1,265 warehouses of 377,876,719 bu 

This is approximately double the 
figures of March 1, 1951, when the 
total was 954 houses of 186,889,322 
bu. These figures were composed of 
864 state licenses for 147,391,922 bu 
and 90 federal for 39,497 
400 bu. 

Of the current totals some 18,832 
O74 bu. represents flat storage de 
tached from regular elevators, which 
is generally classified as emergency 
storage. This accounts for about 6% 
of the total. Not included in the 
above figures are a few storage proj 
ects which are not licensed as public 
warehouses where private arrange 
ments have been made by the opera 
tors with the Commodity Credit Corp 
for grain storage. These do not ac 
count for a large amount of capacity 
however. There are seven of these 
with a capacity of 4,025,000 bu. in the 
state. 

Further increases in capacity are 
indicated for the next crop year, with 


licenses 


several projects of substantial size 
known to be under construction in 
the state. 

Although the Kansas warehouse 


capacity has been increasing steadily 
in the past 15 years, the current to 
tals represent huge increases rolled 
up in the past two years. In the pe 
riod from May, 1954, to May, 1955 
about 65 million bushels were added 
Since May, 1955, there has been an 
additional increase of 53 million. This 
includes only the Kansas state li 
censes. Year by year records on fed 
eral have not been compiled 

Of the total increase in Kansas 
licensed warehouses since 1941, when 
724 elevators of 75,534,876 bu. ca 
pacity were added, more than half 
has taken place in the past two years 
when 115 million out of the 214 mil 
lion increase was recorded. Two other 
years of large increase were in 
1949 and 1950, when a total of about 
50 million was added 

Average wheat crops in Kansas in 
the 1943-52 period were 204 million 
bu., but have varied since then from 
a low of 144 million to a high of 307 
million. 
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Delegates Elected By 
Chicago Flour Group 


CHICAGO—Delegates to the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors convention in Baltimore, May 
20-22 were elected at the March 29 
meeting of the Chicago Association 


of Flour Distributors held at the 
Furniture Club. Robert F. Schoedler 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., president, pre 
sided. 

The delegates are: Ward Miller 
eastern sales manager, Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Ine.; Mr 
Schoedler, and Charles M. Yager 


association secretary 
gates are: Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; M. D 
Craft, Eckhart Milling Co.; and Ed- 
mund J. Burke, E. J. Burke & Co 

It was announced that the annual 
golf outing of the Chicago group will 
be at Rolling Green Country Club 
June 7. 


Alternate dele 


Self-Rising Group 
Advised to Avoid 
Price War 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The family 
flour business is faced with one of the 
saddest competitive situations it has 
ever experienced, according to Allen 


R. Cornelius, secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute 

In a letter addressed to members 
of his organization, Mr. Cornelius 
compliments those in the industry 
who are resisting the temptation to 


follow the low prices quoted on some 
brands of family flour, or to adopt 
methods that pull the price down 
below the cost of production 
Mr. Cornelius recommends 
avoidance of what he 
“a ruthless price war’ within the 
industry. He declares: “Let’s not be 
drawn into a bitter struggle that can 


the 
describes as 


only end disastrously. It will take 
courage to do this, but we firmly 
believe, in the end, it will prove to 


” 


have been the better course 

More attention, Mr. Cornelius con- 
cludes, should be given to the efforts 
to restore the home baking of flour 
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General Mills Buys 


50 Acres in lowa 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the purchase of 
50 acres of land five miles southeast 
of Des Moines. The tract, in the 
Rock Island Railroad switching area, 
was obtained from the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn. of Iowa and may be 
used for expansion of the company’s 
pilot plant facilities 

C. H. Bell, president of GMI, said 
the purchase is part of a long range 
plan and is related to the company’s 
facility in Des Moines at 5600 Dela- 
ware Ave 

GMI built its present Des Moines 
pilot plant in 1953. The plant is de- 
voted to studies of the handling and 
packaging of ingredients used in the 
company’s products. 

Other plants in Iowa include a soy- 
bean processing plant and feed mill 
in Belmond and a special commodi- 
ties plant and a Purity Oats mill in 


Keokuk. The company also operates 
at Indianola a large animal feed re- 
search farm 








Domestic Activity 
MINNEAPOLIS 


mestic sales reported for the week 
ended March 29 are as follows: 
158.841 bu. wheat, 145,317 bu. corn, 
107,740 bu. barley, 15,172 bu. oats, 
13 600 bu. rye and 6,145 bu. flax 


Cumulative do- 


Cumulative domestic 


USDA Wheat 
Research Review 
Set June 11-12 


PEORIA, ILL.—-The milling indus- 
try will have an opportunity to hear 
a full scale review of wheat research 
work by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory here June 11-12 

The meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the technical advisory 
committee, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago 

Because of limited facilities at 
the laboratory, attendance has been 
restricted to 50 with ad- 
vance Mem- 
bers of the MNF will be notified 
in a few weeks so that they may 
reserve places for their staff mem- 
The program content will be 
technical, so the federation announced 
it will give preference to mill techni- 
cal people if it proves to be necessary 
to restrict the attendance 


CHICAGO 





persons 


registration planned 


bers 


Wheat scientists from several gov 
ernment laboratories Pe- 
oria for the each to dis- 
cuss the work he is doing. Plans for 
the presentation are being made by 
Dr. G. E. Hilbert, director of utiliza- 
tion research, Dr. J. R. Matchett, as- 
sistant director of utilization re- 
search, and J. Roy Allgyer, research 
coordinator, all of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and their asso- 
ciliates 


will be in 
occasion 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





sales reported for 
March 28 are as 


106,925 bu 


the week ended 
follows: 1,534,952 
bu. corn wheat and 4,845 


bu. oats 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended March 28 are as follows: 83,- 
613 bu. wheat and 60,221 bu. corn 


PORTLAND 
mestic 
ended 


Cumulative do- 
reported for the week 
March 28 are as follows: 525 
bu. wheat, 23,410 bu. oats, 25,120 bu 
barley and 2,100 ewt. grain sorzhums 


sales 


DALLAS 


sales 


Cumulative domestic 
reported for the week ended 
March 29 are as follows: 8,760 bu 
wheat, 75.186 bu. grain sorghums, 
7,500 bu. oats and 102,156 cwt. rough 
rice for grinding as feed 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed March 29 are as follows: 479,473 
bu. wheat, 1,800 bu. corn, 300,000 bu 
barley and 500,000 bu. oats. 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
reported for the week ended 
March 28 are as follows: 379,705 bu 
corn and 2,900,241 bu. wheat 


sales 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed March 28 are as follows: 21.600 
bu. corn and 179,684 bu. wheat sold 
for use in the non-IWA export pro- 
gram 


PORTLAND Cumulative export 
reported for the week ended 
March 28 are as follows: 513,102 bu 
wheat and 1,932,000 bu. barley 


sales 


Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
March 29 are as follows: 2,606,575 
bu. wheat, 1 million bushels of grain 
sorghums and 800,000 bu 


DALLAS 


oats 
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Sterling Drug Sets 
New Records in 
Earnings and Sales 


NEW YORK—New records were 
established in 1955 by Sterling Drug 
In for earnings, both before and 
after tax and for sales, while divi- 
dend payments were the largest in 
the history of the business, accord- 


ing to the annual 
James Hill, Jr 
and chief 


report signed by 
, chairman of the board 
executive office! 

Net profit for the year ended Dec 
31, 1955, after provision for income 
taxes, was $15,683,631, exceeding the 
previous high by almost $1,750,000 
After deducting preferred dividends, 
net earnings were equivalent to $4.01 
share. The 1954 net 
as shown in the annual re- 


per common 


earnings 


port a year ago, were $13 125 338, or 
$3.32 per share 
Common dividends of $10,468,957, 


or $2.70 per share, were paid in 


1955, whereas dividend distribution 
in 1954 amounted to $2.25 per com- 
mon share 

Ne iles for the year were $166,- 
330,519, compared with $155,866,175, 
as revised, an increase of $11,064,344, 
or 7.1‘ Industrial products account- 
ed for 12 of the total, compared 
with 11.4% in 1954 

The board of directors has recom- 


mended an increase in the authorized 
number of shares from 5 million to 10 
million, with a par value of $5 per 
share, and the stockholders will act 
on this proposal at the annual meet- 
ing in Wilmington, Del., May 1 
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Wheat Flour Institute 
Budget Meeting Held 


CHICAGO Members of the 
Wheat Flour Institute committee met 
in Chicago March 27 to draft a tenta- 
tive budget for 1956-57. The budget 
will be presented to the finance com- 
mittee of the Millers National Feder- 
ation for consideration 
were: J. A. 


Those in attendance 


Mactier, chairman, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; Robert 


V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owos- 
so, Mich.; W. R. Heegaard, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. A. 
Lohman, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; John T. Lynch, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; George 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; and Milton Buhler, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill and Elevator Co. 


———GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFt—- 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG than 


and 


Slightly more 
4,250,000 bu. of Canadian wheat 
flour cleared for overseas destina- 
tions in the week ended March 29. 
This was almost 1,500,000 bu. under 
the week previous. Flour aggregating 
a little more than 1 million bushels in 
terms of wheat accounted for about 
25% of the total. The latter included 
117,000 bu. for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations 

Sales of wheat only to IWA coun- 
tries totaled 1,210,000 bu. with 403,- 
000 going to Germany; 345,000 to 
Japan; 317,000 to Belgium, and 126,- 
000 to Ecuador. The Netherlands was 
the other buyer 





2 Sterwin Chemical 
Appointments Made 


NEW YORK Two appoint- 
ments have been announced by Robert 
S. Whiteside, president of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc 

Dr. Jack K 
position ol 


new 


Krum has assumed the 
assistant technical direc- 
tor (The Northwestern Miller, March 
27 and Lowell R. Patton, 
promoted to assistant 


page 27) 


Jr., has been 
sales manage! 

Dr. Krum, who will work with Dr 
R. C. Sherwood, vice president and 
technical director, was research 
chemist for National Biscuit Co 


from 1952 until joining Sterwin. He 
was previously associated with Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., as food 
technologist in charge of product con- 
trol laboratories. From 1949 to 1950 


Dr. Jack K. Krum 


he was an instructor in food tech- 
nology at the University of Tennessee. 

Mr. Patton was formerly in charge 
of the company’s sales operations in 
the Buffalo area. He will make his 
headquarters at the firm’s main of- 
fices at 1450 Broadway, New York, 
where he is to assist William X. 
Clark, vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Patton will supervise sales 
to the milling and baking industries. 

Prior to joining Sterwin in 1948, 
Mr. Patton was associated as chief 
chemist with Texas Star Flour Mills 
in Galveston. He is a former chair- 
man and member of the executive 
committee of the Niagara Frontier 
Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, and is presently 
treasurer and serving on the execu- 
tive committee of the western New 
York section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists 





Lowell R. Patton, Jr. 
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FuTuRe EXPANSION 








FACELIFTING—The American Institute of Baking in Chicago is undergoing 
a facelifting, including the addition of a second story to the present one-level 
portion of the structure. The illustration above shows the floor plan of the new 
section, with the shaded area indicating the existing second story of the 8-story 
west wing. The added space will be used for the institute's library, department 
of sanitation, research laboratories and a lounge and study for students. Offices 
vacated by these departments will be available for the enlarged consumer 
service department. (See story on page 54.) 





A. W. Erickson, Crop 


Reporter, Announces 
Retirement April 1 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. W. Erickson, 
who for many years has conducted a 
crop reporting service for flour mills, 
grain firms, banks and other com- 
panies, retired April 1. He had main- 
tained his office in Minneapolis 

Mr. Erickson 
many 
up in 


active in 
facets of agriculture. He grew 
Decatur County, in western 
Kansas, and for several years in his 
youth wheat farmer. After 
spending 13 years in the mercantile 
business, he entered the grain trade 


has been 


was a 


in 1916, beginning as a crop observer 


with the Lonsdale Grain Co. of Kan 
sas City. Later he was with the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co 
and the Federal Grain Co., Kansas 
City; the Bartlett Frazier Co., Minne 
apolis; the Carter Mayhew Manufac 
turing Co. as a salesman of grain 
cleaning machinery, and the govern 
ment’s Regional Terminal Co-opera 
tive 

Mr. Erickson said he will continue 
to travel for some time this spring 
and complete his survey of the six 


southwestern states Kansas, Ne 
braska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico 


GREAD 18 THE STAFF rue 


Chicago Bakers Club 
Names George Neuman 
“‘Man-of-the-Day” 


CHICAGO--At a recent luncheon 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Chi 
cago in the Hotel Sherman here 
George Neuman, Neuman Bakeries 
was designated “Man-of-the-Day.” 
Kutchins, New 
president of the 
cited Mr. Neuman for his pioneer 
ing in an “entirely new and unusual 
bakery products field 


Edmund Process 


Baking Co club 


Mr. Neuman told of his experiences 
in developing and researching new 
bakery products. His special dietetic 
products have been awarded the ap 
proval of the American Medical 
Assn., and are found in fine food 
shops, health food stores, and in sup 
ermarkets across the country 

Mr. Neuman’s activities now 
devoted 100% to baking and packing 
these sp | products under his own 


are 


as well inder other labels. He is 
President the Chicago Bakers Co 
operative sn., he served as presi 
dent of | Bakers Club in 1950, and 


he has been a leader in baking circles 
for many years 

In presenting him with a_ gold 
travel clock, Mr. Kutchins compli 
mented him on his ingenuity and his 


good fortune in having two sons, 
George, Jr., and John, working with 
him in the business 


President Kutchins closed the 
luncheon program by announcing the 
next informal luncheon would We 
held on Wednesday, April 25; all 
members and their friends are wel- 
come 

Among the out-of-town guests at 
tending the luncheon were: George 
May, Stewart's Bakery, Inc., Roches 
ter, Ind.; R. G. Hicks, Rainbo Baking 
Co., Joliet, IL; Richard Moreau, 
Moreau & Risch, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. A memento was presented to 
Conrad Petersen, Petersen Oven Co., 
Franklin Park, Ill, who celebrated 
his birthday the day of the meeting, 
March 21 


SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Vancouver Shipments 


Of Flour Show Gain 


VANCOUVER Flour shipments 
from Vancouver in February showed 
a substantial gain over the previous 
month but the movement for the first 
two months of the year is down from 
last year, February 
amounted to 242 274 bbl 
185,323 bbl. in January 

A jump of 51,000 bbl. is noted in 
the February shipments to the Philip- 
pines which took 134,651 bbl. The 
movement to the Straits Settlements 
and Hongkong were also higher but 
the total for the West Indies and 
Central America was lower 

Following are the February 
ments: Philippines 134,651 
Straits Settlements 24.896; Hongkong 
21036; West Indies 27,707; Central 
America 12,654; Thailand 7,640; Ja 
5,981; Panama 5,210; Colombia 
2295 and Fiji Islands 204 bbl 


clearances 
against only 


ahp 


pan 


OPE (8 THE STAFF ’ ve 


Negotiations by 
Fulton Bag Broken 


NEW ORLEANS Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has announced that ne- 
gotiations for the sale of the com 
pany to Bellanca Aircraft Corp. have 
been broken off. Jason H. Elsas and 
Alfred G. Barnet, vice presidents of 
Fulton, indicated that negotiations 
will not be continued and that direc 
tors of the company are not presently 
considering any other offers 
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THE 


Sales of Spring Wheat 
Flour Show Up Best 


Flour sales activity last week was 
generally the quietest in several 
weeks as prices weakened and a 
number of question marks continued 
to super-impose themselves on the 
picture, All major markets reported 
less sales volume last week than the 
week before. 

Spring wheat flour sales held up 
the best. Sales last week averaged 
538% of capacity, compared with 64% 
of the week before. Family volume, 
stimulated by protected advances and 
shipping allowances, was reported to 
be good. And a few 10,000-sack lots 
were bought by bakers to fill in re- 
quirements through June. Export ac- 


tivity at Buffalo picked up some- 
what 
Hard winter wheat mills in the 


Southwest had sales of only 17% of 
capacity, down one point from the 
week before. About a sixth of the 
meager total was composed of gov- 
ernment sales and exports, Bakers 
are booked through June for the 
most part and don’t have to heed the 
wheat market until a new crop posi- 
tion. By that time two big questions 

about the farm bill and the condi- 
tion of the new crop—will be an- 
swered, 

Activity in the central states 
seemed to be at a near stalemate. 
Most of the sales were centered in 
the family division, though there was 
a limited amount of spring and soft 
wheat bakery business, Sales last 
week averaged around 25-30% of 
five-day capacity, compared with the 
5% of a week earlier. 

Rye flour prices were stable and 
little business was done, 

U_S. flour production for last week 
averaged 95% of five-day capacity, 
down from the 97% of the week be- 
fore but above the 92% of a year 
ago. Compared with a week earlier, 
production increased at Minneapolis 
but was down in all other areas, Buf- 
falo production was the only one 
that exceeded 100% of capacity. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Another week of 
comparative quiet was reported last 
week by flour sales staffs. There was 
still good volume of family sales, but 
bakery sales were said to be pretty 
dull, on the whole. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 53% of five-day ca- 
pacity, well under the 64% of the 
week before but slightly above the 
51% of a year earlier, 

The family sales got a final push 
in Mareh from the protected price 
advance and the special shipping al- 
lowances made as a March promo- 
tion. Some mills expect to be work- 
ing on this business bulge until past 
the middle of April. 

Prices on spring wheat bakery 
flour were weaker by as much as 5¢ 
in some instances. The downward 
trend of the market, coupled with 
the uncertainty about what form 
farm legislation will finally take 
when Congress and the President get 
done with it, contributed to the 
“wait-and-see” attitude, 

A few sales of standard patent 
were reported, with some bakers who 
were booked through May filling 
their needs through June with some 
lots as big as 10,000 sacks, Other 
fill-in and .p.d.s. business was for 
smailer lots, Very little demand for 


high gluten or clears was reported 
Shipments were at 99% of five-day 
capacity for spring wheat milis last 
week, compared with 104% the week 
before. Shipping directions were said 


to be fairly good for this time of 
year 
Flour production in Minneapolis 


averaged 93% of capacity, up two 
points from the week before and one 
point above a year earlier 
tion in the Northwest 
at 93% of capacity with 
95% for a week earlier and 84% a 
year earlier. Interior Northwest mills 
produced at 92% of capacity 
pared with 99% a week earlie: 
80% a year earlier 

Quotations March 30, 100-\lb. cot 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.03 
@6.17, short patent $6.1376.23, high 
gluten $6.4874 6.62, first clear $5.57@ 
6.13, whole wheat $5.87@6.07, family 
$6.30 7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Market strength wa 
not conducive to new flour busine 
and even among the relative few who 
need flour, purchases were confined 
to price-date-of-shipment 
Hard winter wheat mills in the 
Southwest last week sold only 17% 
of capacity, compared with 18° i 
week ago and 19% a year ago. About 
a sixth of the total was composed of 
sales to the government and for ex 
port. 

No additional sales of any 
quence were reported in the bakery 
flour field last week, Only an occas 
ional moderate quantity was booked 
aside from the regular p.d.s. busi 
ness with a major buyer. Most bak 
ery accounts are booked through May 
and June and need not take heed of 
the market until a new posi 
tion. By that time two major current 


Produc 
as a whole was 
compared 


com 


and 


orders 


conse 


crop 


question marks the farm program 
and new crop weather conditions 
may have been answered. There is 
some indication that those bakers 
who need flour within 30 days will 
go to a p.d.s. basis rather than 
book ahead. 

Other types of flour were in 


rather slow demand, with the excep 
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tion of clears. Clears and low grades 
were firm with offerings limited and 
demand good. Export was 
fair with Latin America furnishing 
the best inquiry, although the Neth- 
erlands was feeling out the market 
The government acquired a fair 
quantity of relief flour last week for 
domestic consumption, and a good 
portion of it was booked with mills 
in this 

Flour 


interest 


area 
little 
again during 
increasing millfeed 
credits exceeded the wheat value 
changes. The net result de- 
cline of at least 4¢ in bakery grades. 
Family flour was steady while in the 


prices were a easier 
Wheat costs advanced 


the week but 


was a 


clears category low grades were up 
sharply and first and second grades 
were about steady 

Quotations, March 29, carlots, 
Kansas City, cottons: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.85, 
standard 95% patent $5.70@5.75, 
straight $5.65@5.70; established 
brands of family flour $6.50@7.35, 
first clears $4.5575, second clears 
$4.45@4.50, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.204.40 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 


at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
ibout 25%. Shipping directions were 
March 30 un- 

compared with the preced- 


poor. Prices were 
changed 


ing week 


Hutchinson: Demand for flour was 
slack last week, mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found. The trade 
ly well covered for the crop 
year and isn't inclined to buy on the 


is general- 
current 


current market. However, indica- 
tions were a decline in prices might 
be met with favor. Flour prices were 
generally unchanged. Directions were 
strong with mills operating at 4% 
days and looking for 5 the current 
week. Quotations March 30, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
hort patent, enriched, $6.30@6.40, 


bakers short patent in papers $5.65@ 
5.70, standard $5.55@5.60 

Oklahoma City: Draggy sales con- 
tinued in flour last week. Quotations, 
carlots, delivered Oklahoma _ points 
March 31: Family short patent $6.75 
6.95, standard patent $6.05@6.25, 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.10 
6.20, 95% standard patent $676.10, 
straight grade $5.95@46.05. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 


(Continued on | ) 





Expected Post-Lenten Sales Slump 
Takes Over in Semolina Market 


The post-Lenten slump had hit the 
semolina market almost full force 
last week as demand dropped to a 
low level, The slump was expected 
and the trade anticipates that it will 
prevail for at several 
while macaroni and noodle products 
manufacturers take what 
they have sold and what will 
need 

One encouraging note for the semo 
lina sales staffs appeared this week 
in figures on durum mill production 
In the week ending March 10, produc 


least weeks 


stock ol 
they 


tion showed an increase over the 
same week a year earlier. This, the 
trade noted, is the first time since 
the durum = shortage (about two 


years) that this type of upturn has 
appeared, It was speculated that this 
may mean a trend toward 
use of durum by the noodle and maca 
roni manufacturers 

Durum tésting 60 Ib. at Minneapo 
lis was priced at $2.70 bu., the same 
as the week before. Semolina 


increased 


was 


priced at $6.85 and 50-50% blends 
were held at $6.60, no change from a 
week earlier. 

down to 


week 


Running time was 
compared with 78% a 
and 73% of a year ago 


T0O%, 


earlier 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis March 29, were as follows: 
*40 to 64 Ib $2.69@2.73 
60 Ib. or better 2.63@2.70 
59 Ib 2.68 @2.65 
68 Ib 2.53@2.60 
57 Ib 2.48@2.58 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum product sutput a eported to The 

orthweatern Miller bys representing 
ipproximately 100 of the total I S durur 

pacity in sacks based ! five lay weel 
! Ww Vv) % 
of « 
I t pac ‘ 
Mar ‘ ) 148 
i'r u ‘ 1 
ve us 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1955-March 19 717 
Ju l 54-AD ) 
*Revised 
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Millfeeds Gain 
As Much as $3.50 
On Big Demand 


Millfeed demand picked up sharply 
last week and prices advanced as 
much as $3.50 on some feeds at some 
Prices generally hit the highest 
levels since last summer as the spring- 
time improvement in feed consump- 
tion seemed to have arrived. Cur- 
tailed flour mill running time caused 
some tight supply situations in some 
places 

Formula feed business showed im- 
provement for some manufacturers in 
the 


points 


Northwest, although in some 
cases no particular change in the 
level of sales was noted. 


Sales were limited to some extent 
last week by a rain and snowstorm 
which checked movement of trucks 
to mills and also slowed down retail 
trade 

Starter feeds continue to hold the 
spotlight, although some firms said 
that the early push on chick starters 
had not developed into the big volume 
that had been expected. Prolonged 
winter weather, it is felt, delayed 
starting of chicks to some extent. 

Turkey feed volume continues to 
gain, and baby pig feeds for the most 
part are showing improved sales. 

Operations were held to recent 
levels in most instances, with one 
mill down for a day last week but 
planning a full two-shift schedule 
this Others maintained full 
operations on two shifts last week 

Good improvement in formula feed 
was reported by mills in the 
Southwest last week. The trend was 
more in line with seasonal tendencies, 
and manufacturers were encouraged 
over business prospects for the first 
time this spring. Some of the factors 
behind the upturn include a high for 
the year on the hog market, stronger 
commodity markets which have af- 
fected feed costs and better weather 
conditions. 

Warmer temperatures have has- 
tened the northward movement of 
the chick season, and mills indicate 
a moderate improvement in starting 
poultry feed demand. Broiler feed de- 
mand is good, and there is a fairly 
good demand for turkey feed 

While weather generally was more 
spring-like, the danger of drouth still 
hung over much of the Southwest. 
March was an extremely dry month 
in this area, and all but one or two 
months this crop year have had sub- 
normal rainfall in some sections. 

Mixed opinion on the status of 
formula feed business was registered 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 28. 

Mills have a one or two day order 
backlog and are running full time. 
Hog feeds are slow, but an improved 
market during the period held prom- 
ise for a pick-up in feed sales 

The outlook, however, is 
Feed prices are higher, and it is 
expected that further advances 
ranging to $1 ton will be quoted 
this week. Higher soybean oil meal, 
millfeeds and corn provide the stim- 
ulus 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
areas amounted to 48,804 tons 
week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,379 in the 
previous week and 46,932 in the cor- 
responding week of a year 


week 


sales 


good. 


those 
last 


ago 
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Wheat Futures 
Narrow Range; 


Wheat f 


April 3, 


utures moved up and down 


i narrow range during last week 

ut wound up the week ending April 
2 with slight net gains in nearly all 
yntract The downward trend 
eemed t tem largely from specula- 
t eventual farm legislation 
hile the strong note seemed to arise 
inly from reports of dust storms 

the winter wheat belt 

Closing prices for wheat futures 


April 2 were: Chicago—-May $2.27% 
27 July $2.0914@2.09%, Sep- 
ember $2.11% @ 2.11%, December 
$2.15% @2.15%, March $2.18; Kansas 
City—May $2.22, July $2.09%, Sep- 
tember $2.11%, December $2.14%; 
Minneapoli May $2.32%, July $2.29, 

September $2.23% 
Early last week there was a gen- 
weakening in prices at Chicago 
i K City while Minneapolis 
tract idvanced slightly. This 
lownward swing was reversed a day 
ter or but May contracts at Chi- 
VI ! were thought to be 


suse poor flour trade and 
demand stimulated sell- 


All price except for May at Kan- 
is City fell off from one eighth of a 
cent to 1 prior to the Good Friday 

irket | lay. Following the Easter 
veek-t j st contract recovered 
lo f the week and wound up with 
et Exceptions were the May 
ind September contracts at Chicago 
Th irgest net gains for the week 
endi: April 2 were posted for May 

ture t Kansas City 14@1%¢ 

Farm Legislation 

Conere ynal developments = con- 
cernil far legislation were one of 
the b factors influencing the mar- 
kets last week. Just what the final 

ti ne he seems to be any- 
body rT Proposals considered 
could t the support price for wheat 


inywhere from $1.81 to $2.26 bu., so 


there i eat room for speculation 
th so much at stake 
At first the general belief prevailed 
that the President would veto the 
hodge-podge farm bill developing 
Then there was a rumor that the ad- 
trat uuld compromise on a 
hill that would set the wheat support 
t 87 f parity, but this was not 
fir 1. The delay in approval of 
farm bill made it almost certain 
that there v be no soil bank on this 
High wv is and big dust clouds in 
the Southwest last week caused some 
ty t} the new crop contracts, 
but th effect was lk ened some- 
vhat hen minimum damage to the 
new crop W reported Many reports 
fr the re iid that a od rain 
n could bring about a material 
ch the crop outlook since the 
vind and dust damage has not been 
evere here was still a need for 
Y tu tre irea howeve! as 
‘ ther stimulated plant 
vTn 
There wv ye selling by farmers 


{ p I ‘ igreement wheat, but 
th Va t as extensive as had been 
f ed th the result that May buy- 


i t ilated 


Chere wa ynsiderable export trade 
i the week. Italy bought 2% 
cal | nd 14 cargoes of red and/or 
e+ hit vheat were hipped to 


Trading Ranges Steady 


R t f heat at primary 
t t he veek ended March 
4 tot | milion ndusne com- 
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Fluctuate in 


Gains Slight 


pared with 5.6 million the previous 


week and 5.6 million for the com- 
parable week a year ago. Receipts 
of all classes of wheat at Minne- 


apolis for the week totaled 1,053 cars, 
of which 140 were for Commodity 
Credit Corporation account. Duluth 
receipts totaled 865 cars 
Demand for cash wheat was 
aggressive but, with offerings light 
to moderate, trading ranges were 
steady. Premiums on ordinary and up 
to 13% protein were 1¢ higher. On 
March 29 the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat May price to 2¢ 
over; 12% protein 3@5¢ over; 13% 
protein 5@8¢ over; 14% protein 7@ 
ll¢ over; 15% protein 8@13¢ over; 


not 


16% protein 16@21¢ over 
Cash durum prices remained un- 
changed. Offerings were only mod- 


erate and demand steady enough to 
hold prices firm within the ranges 
(See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
Ordinar $ 42.34% 
11° Protein “42.34% 
12 Protein % @2.37% 
l Protein 4 U 2.40% 
l4¢ Protein 4a 3% 
1564 Protein 10% @2.46% 
if Protein 6@W2.53% 
Protein premium for ove 146% ¢ each 
4% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each 'b 58 tb.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib 
Strength Retained 
Cash wheat premiums at Kansas 


City continued to retain the strength 
recently exhibited and were held 
firmly during the past week. There 
was a %¢ mark-up recorded at the 
protein level, while other strengths 
were unchanged, Futures gained 1%¢ 
during the week and May option 
closed April 2 at $2.22% 

Trading remained rather thin be- 
cause of light offerings, particularly 
on milling types, and there was a 
good demand for whatever was avail- 
able each day. Receipts during the 
week were down to 602 cars, but this 
was partly due to the Good Friday 
holiday. Receipts totaled 742 cars in 
the preceding week. There is no in- 
dication of increased producer sgell- 
ing despite the rather substantial 
advances in the past fortnight 

Closing premiums April 2 were 13¢ 


over the May future for ordinary 
wheat, 13014¢ for 115% protein, 
13419¢ over for 12% protein, 144 
21¢ over for 12.5% protein, 15@24¢ 
over for 13% protein and 16@27¢ 
over for 14% protein 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
29 is shown in the accompanying 
table: 
1! nd Hard 5 “4 @ 14 
’ = ind Hard sa 51 
I mn_d ul ! i4@ ‘9 
1 lia and Hard 9%@ 47 
fo. 1 Red 9% @2.91% 
No Red 8% @2.31 
No Red 6% @2.29 
vo + Red 24% @2.27 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
April 2 at $2.56% 42.57% with 13% 


protein at a 1¢ premium, delivered 
Texas common points. Supplies were 
adequate to meet the poor demand 
New export wheat bookings were 
lacking in the Pacific Northwest last 
week with Japan filled up on its cur- 
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WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

Flour | luction In principal manufacturing areas by mille reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total extimated 
output o t nthe ft expre ont im pe entage 

Mar s Mar ” Mar, 30 
Mar l’re i Apriil April April’ 
Lee wer 19 1eh4 1055 
Northwe “4 1 s ' j “aac i ATO, O8T 
Southwest i] f ‘/ 1 Te) ! 1 “aaa 1,102,908 OOS. 308 
Khuffalo so2.18 1,458 5.000 ,19 462,747 
Central at Southeast O26 1s, 11.9 104.9 1.ae4 
North Pa (‘onat 05. 0¢ O2,108 l ! 5, 0n1 1,075 

Total 17.8 67.8 i4 16 470 54.608 
Percentas total U.S. output 7 78 

* hte 

Crop year fleur preduction 
Percentage of capacity operated in day week July 1 te 
Mar ‘ Mar ” Mart ” 
Mar. 2 *Previou April l April Apr Mar, 30 April 
1056 week 19 1o54 16 1ohe 10556 
Northwe ‘ ” a4 ' | #,126,61%4 #1,107 
Soutl ‘ ' 69 “ i iO.af 71 8.490.719 
hu 14 11 if 1 0 17,824 1.187.270 
Centra ! i] ‘ ’ ‘ 1aat.ane 1.503.714 
Ia t 1 ‘ ' 5 ’ 11,548 1L.854,110 
I ' ‘ } ae | 126 Tow 
SOUTHWEST SOnTHWES' 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
jay weet ' ’ lny weet Miewr we 
ipactt itput t t ipacit output tivity 
Ma 95,89 i” March 24-20 7000 0,000 6% 
Ire i } 8 0.048 108 iy , eek 7 O00 ere 1 01 
ve ys ‘ j 64 VY eat eo on 16.508 n° 
rw ' ' 9,850 it ne lwo years ago 42,500 14,325 06 
Bive ' tb " Five ur orange a8 
Per ' Ke nA ren r averag 84 
* “3 ! 
DO Representatives Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
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rent quota purchases and other spots, was still too wet for farmers 
market having purchased heavily to get into the fields. There has been 
the previous week Japan will be ery little seeding of spring grains 
back in the market about the mid to date 
die of April according to current one © THE STAFF OF LiFe 
infor ation. Korea was out of 
the m et last week, as was India PHOENIX OFFICE MOVED 
la i é ts ariey arry , eye 
Some f ~ " — of “_ PHOENIX ARIZ The Hayden 
" % ( t urope ‘ “ . 
pias pr oP ‘ 1 , — Flour Mills has moved its Phoenix 
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ack) 
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Sp DI as being delayet y . Y ; ; ‘ 
cold veather and little seeding Phoenix, Ariz. E. J, McCully is the 
had tx lone. March moisture wa office manager, Hayden has plants 
about above normal, and the at Glendale and Tempe and other 
groun cepting on the higher offices in Tucson and Mesa, Ariz 
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Fritz Schiess 


THE 


Fred Schumacher 


Milling Engineers Appointed to Staff 
Of Buhler Brothers at Minneapolis 


Fritz Schiess, manager of the mill- 
ing division of Buhler Brothers, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Fred Schumacher, Ernst Tschannen 
and Emil Kliebenschaedel as milling 
engineers in the company’s Minne- 
office 

\ member of the staff of Buhler 
Brothers for the past six years and 
recently assistant to Mr. 
Schiess, Mr. Schumacher has had 
considerable experience in the mill- 
ing industry. A native of Yugoslavia, 
he worked in his father’s mill in that 
country as a boy, Following his grad- 
uation from the Milling College of 
Dippoldiswalde, Germany, Mr. Schu- 
macher spent some time serving as 
an apprentice in various European 
milling machinery companies, special- 
ing in a study of the construction of 
milling machinery, After completing 
his apprenticeship, he worked for 
several years as miller, head miller, 
ind later superintendent of several 
mills in his own country, and, from 
1936 to 1944, was general manager 


apoll 


most 


of the Agrar-Import-Schumache: 
Co, of Yugoslavia 

When World War II interrupted 
Mr. Schumacher’s work in his hor 
land, he went to Germany 
became assistant to the manager of 
the G. E. G. Mill. In 1950, Mr. Schu 
macher came to the U.S., and joined 
the staff of the Buhler office at Fort 
Lee, N. J. From Fort Lee, he tran 
ferred to the company’s Minneapoli 
office 

Born in Switzerland, Mr. Klieben 
schaedel served a four-year appren 
ticeship at the Industria] School of 
the Buhler Co. in that country. Fo! 
lowing his graduation, he spent two 
years in the milling division of the 
Buhler office at Fort Lee 
turned to Switzerland, where he 
worked for two more years in the 
Buhler factory. During this time, Mr 
Kliebenschaedel became 
familiar with many phases of the 
milling industry in general, and of 
the milling machinery business in 
particular, studying planning, flow 


where he 


then re 


thoroughly 





Roland Selman, Jr., 
Head of Research 
Firm, Dies at 39 


ST. LOUIS — Roland W. Selman, 
Jr., head of R. W. Selman & Asso- 
ciates, St. Louis, and a leader in 
cereal chemistry and baking technol- 
ogy research, died April 1 at St. 
John's Hospital, St, Louis. Mr. Sel- 
man was stricken several weeks ago 
ind previously had been in excellent 
health 

torn Nov. 30, 1916, in Sylvania, 
Ga. Mr. Selman moved to Chatta- 
nooga with his family in his youth, 
ittending schools in that city and 
rraduating with a B. S. degree from 
the University of Chattanooga. He 
engaged in post-graduate studies at 
the University of Wisconsin and re- 
ceived an M. 8S. degree from Pitts- 
burgh University. 

In 1938, Mr. Selman went to 
Kansas City as a member of the 
laboratory staff of Campbell Tag- 
@art Associated Bakeries, Inc. He 
left Campbell aggart in 1942 to 
beeome a fellow on the staff of the 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, but 
returned to Kansas City in 1943 as 


a vice president of the C. J. Patter 
son Co, He remained with the Pat 
terson organization until 1950, when 
he formed R. W. Selman & Asso 


ciates as a firm to rende: 
baking and allied 
business was moved 
1954. 

Mr. Selman wrote extensively on 
cereal chemistry and baking 
was a speaker on many association 
programs. He is listed in the current 
edition of “American Men of Sciencs 
and “Who Knows and What”. He 
was a member of the American So 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Ameri 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science, American In 
stitute of Food Technology, Chicago 
Bakers Club, Chemists Club of New 
York and St. Louis Bakery Produc 
tion Men's Club. He was a 
Mason and a Shriner 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs 
Dixie C. Selman. two sons, toland 
W. Selman, ITI, and Burch Selman 
and his mother and father, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Selman of Chattanooga 
His father is a minister. Also sur 
viving are two brothers who reside 
in Atlanta, 

Funeral] services will be held April 
4 from the National Funeral Home 
in Chattanooga 


service to 
industries. The 
to St. Leuis in 


and 


also 
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Ernst Tschannen 


sheets, the construction of machinery 


ind other related subjects 


Mr. Tschannen is also a native of 
Switzerland. Following hi high 
chool education in that country, he 
served his apprenticeship in a Swiss 
technical school, and, a short while 
later, graduated from the Institute 


of Technology 

From 1948 to 1952, Mr. Tschannen 
associated with the Swiss office 
of Buhler Brothers, As a 
the company’s engineering 
took part in the 
erection of 


Was 
member of 
depart- 
planning 
important 


ment, he 


and several 


mills. In 1952, Mr. Tschannen emi- 
grated to America, where he spent 
some time working with machinery 


firms in both the U. S. and Canada 
Companies with which he was asso- 
ciated included Massey, Harris, Ferg- 


uson of Toronto (where he worked 
in the research department), and 
three Detroit companies, the Palmer 


tee Conveyor Co., 
Webb Co., (where 


the Jervis B 
he served in the 








Richard W. Murphy 


APPOINTED—Richard W. Murphy 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for the Bay State Milling Co. 
in the New York area, it was an- 
nounced by Daniel F. Flynn, Jr., New 
York regional sales manager. Mr. 
Murphy is a native of Boston and in 
recent years has represented Bay 
State in southern New England and 
New York state, He plans to make 
his home in New York and will as- 
sume his new duties on May 1. His 
office will be at 488 Fifth Ave. 


Trans-Missouri 
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Emil Kliebenschaedel 


conveying department) and_ the 
Mechanical Handling Co 

As manager of the milling division 
of Buhler Brothers, Inc., Mr. Schiess 
himself has been associated with the 
company for 25 years. His fathe 
with Buhler Brothers for 35 years 

Mr. Schiess comments that the 
additional staff appointments and the 
continued association with 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., will enable Buhler Brothers to 
maintain and improve the 
available for the U. S 
try 

The affiliated 
srothers 


was 


close 


Sprout 


service 
milling indus- 


company Buhler 
(Canada), Ltd., has its 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont., undet 
the management of C. Rudolph Moor 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Reelects Officers; New 
Vice President Named 


KANSAS CITY—C. W. Thornton 
secretary and treasurer of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., was elected to 
the newly-created office of vice pres- 
ident in finance, R. L 
Nafziger announced fol 


charge of 
president 


lowing the company’s annual meet- 
ing 

tobert S. Coons, formerly assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, was elected treasurer. Daniel 
N. League, who will continue as chief 
economist conducting economic re- 
search for the company, was also 
elected assistant secretary. Harry A 
Gilford, who will continue as chief 


staff counsel, was also elected assist- 
ant treasurer 


Other officers and the board of 
directors were reelected. They in- 
c'ude: Mr. Nafziger, president; and 
John R. Dow, executive vice presi- 
dent; Morris Cohen and R. Dale 


Weber, vice presidents. These officers 


and L. C. Anderson, David G. Baird 
é sriggs, G. D. Patterson and 
Harry Zinsmaster, were reelected as 
directors 


——SAREAD IS THE STAFF r re 


Rise Seen in Mill 
Product Carloadings 


KANSAS CITY—A 15% reduction 
in formula feed carloadings in the 
quarter of 1956 compared 
with the similar period last year was 
forecast at the recent meeting of the 
Kansas Shippers 
Mill products other than 


second 


Board here 


feed were forecast to require 2.4% 
more cars than a year earlier and 
grain shipments 2.2% more 
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Illinois Celebration 


Of Food Sanitation 
Laws Attracts 650 


As pal i nation- 
Dbrance of the enactment 
Food, D and Cos- 
ind the Federal Meat 
Act, more than 650 in- 
rm i vernment 
s gathe Chicago 
in Illino nmemora- 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 
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AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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USI 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





THE 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
PLANNED 


WASHINGTON—Public attention 
will be centered on the 50th birthday 
of federal food, drug and cosmetic 
legislation by a national “Food and 
Drug Law Golden Anniversary 
Week,” June 24-30. A House Jjudici- 
ary subcommittee has given unani- 
mous approval to a resolution which 
authorizes President Eisenhower to 
proclaim the June 24-30 period as 
the anniversary week. Eugene H. 
Holeman, Nashville, food and drug 
director for Tennessee and president 
of the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the U. S8., expects that 
nearly all state governors will make 
similar proclamations. 





tive luncheon and afternoon program. 
James Stiles, Abbott Laboratories, 


North Chicago, Ill., state chairman 
of the commemorative program, set 
the tone of the meeting by remark- 


ing on the almost unbelievable clean- 
and sanitation of food and 
drugs in the U.S., as compared with 
other countries in the world. The 
situation is due to the remarkable 
cooperation of government and in- 
dustry, he said 

Present to take part in the pro- 
gram were William G. Stratton, gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Springfield; Richard 
J. Daley, mayor of Lowell 
D. Oranger, superintendent of the 
Illinois Division of Foods, Dairies and 
Standards. Chicago: Stillman J. Stan- 
ard, director of the Illinois Dept. of 
Agriculture, Carbondale; Dr. A. R 
Miller, chief of the Meat Inspection 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington; M. R. Stephens, 
associate commissioner, FDA, Wash- 
ington, and Wesley Hardenberg, 
American Meat Institute, Chicago 

The Illinois celebration is one of 
a series held over the nation to 
celebrate the anniversary of the sani- 
tation laws. The national observance 
will culminate in a celebration to 
be held in New York later this year. 


liness 


Chicago; 
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Macaroni Men to Meet 


UORTSMOUTH, N.H The 52nd 
annual meeting of the National Mac- 
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GMI “Homemakers” 


From Small Towns 


MINNEAPOLIS For 
straight year 
hold an over big and 
heavily populated suburban areas in 
producing state winners in the search 


the 
small towns and farms 


second 


edge cities 


for the Betty Crocker American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow, General 
Mills, Inc reports 

Twenty-three of the state winners 
in the search, conducted among a 


quarter million girls in more than 10 
000 of the nation’s high schools 
from small towns 
or ranches 
Last yea 


are 
Eight live on farms 
ind 18 are from big cities 
17 from 
ind 16 from large 


15 were farm girls 


small town cities 


17 

The 48 state Homemakers of To 
morrow, and the representative from 
the District of Columbia, scored the 


highest in a written homemaking ex 
The national 
winner will be named April 12 at the 
American Table banquet in Philadel 
phia, Pa., as the climax of an expense 


amination given Dec. 6 


paid trip for each state winner and 
her school advisor which also will 
take them to Washington, D.C., and 


colonial Williamsburg, Va 

Keach state winner receives a $1,500 
educational scholarship to the college 
of het from General Mills, 
sponsor of this $100,000 homemaking 
scholarship program. The girl named 
All-American Homemaker of Tomor- 
row will receive a $5,000 scholarship 


choice 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


l@liita:t: 


General 
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aroni Manufacturers Assn. will be 
held June 20-22 at Wentworth-by- 1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
—— - the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H a 
Frank A. Tress, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 























OLD VS. NEW PARITY FOR WHEAT AND CORN 


Much interest has been shown in 
trade circles in the fact that parity 
prices for wheat and corn are now 
being shifted at the rate of 5% per 
year from old parity to new parity. A 
comparison of how these two formu- 
las would have worked out over the 
years for wheat and corn is shown in 
Exhibits 1 and 2, 

The general idea of parity is that 
a bushel of wheat or corn should buy 
as much now as during a given base 
period. Changes in parity price are 
based upon changes in the prices 
farmers pay for an assortment of 
things they buy for family living as 
well as farm production, 

In the past, legal parity has been 
computed by using the average price 
farmers received during the base pe- 
riod times the index of prices paid 
plus interest and taxes. An index is 
merely a statistical device for meas- 
uring the relationship between cur- 
rent prices and prices in some past 
period. Base period price for wheat 
was 88.4¢ bu., and for corn was 64.2¢. 

New parity is another way of meas- 
uring purchasing power, It allows for 
an adjustment among agricultural 
prices in accordance with price rela- 


tionships that have prevailed over the 
most recent 10 years. Also, wage 
rates are included in the index of 
trices paid by farmers. Agriculture 
prices as a whole are still compared 
with prices paid by farmers by using 
the 1910-15 base period 

Exhibit 1 shows a comparison be- 
tween old and new parity for wheat 
“New” parity is shown as a percent- 
age of “old” parity. It was assumed 
prices farmers actually received would 
have been the prices that prevailed 
had “new” parity been a basis for 
the farm program. Exhibit 2 
the same thing for corn 

Some people have the false notion 
that new parity will automatically 
work towards lower prices for grains 
This might be what actually happens 
but over a period of time, the reverse 
could be true. Notice how new parity 
on corn gained on old parity during 
the mid-1930’s. What happened was 
that other farm product prices went 
lower than corn. When grain prices 
remain relatively lower than livestock 
and other product prices, parity will 
be higher when computed by the old 
formula than when computed by the 
new. 


shows 
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Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








50 Years Ago: 


Editorial: Millers work too hard, 
often and too much. It makes 
them weary before the day is done 
and brings them gray hair before 
life’s span is measured. Some of 
them, perhaps, work because of the 
constant pricking of the sharp prod 
necessity, others are spurred on by 
ambition, and yet others, though it 
seems unreasoning, by the great god 
greed; but whatever the spur and 
whatever the prod, they work on 
through the days and the years. Not 
only must they work but also they 
must, if they are to live true to tradi- 
tion, be rotund and jolly, with quip 
and jest, and allow no furrow of care 


too 


to line itself upon the brow. This 
has been the way of millers since 
milling began. It has been a good 


work, carefully done with strong arm 


and strong brain, depending for its 
reward upon the reward meted to all 
virtue. 

James S. Craig of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was president of the National 
Association of Flour Importers. 

Fire destroyed the 300 bbl. plant of 
the Higginsville (Mo.) Milling Co. 

P. J. Valkeapaa, a flour importer 
of Helsingfors, Finland, attended the 
annual meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

The Kansas City Milling Co. an- 
nounced the sale of its properties to 
the Kansas Milling Co. of Wichita 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. was erecting 
a new plant in Winnipeg, Canada. 

A dish of boiled crabs took the life 
of a food faddist who said white 
bread caused idiocy. 

Death claimed Smith P. Kerr, a 
veteran miller of Winchester, Ky. 
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ON LIVING WITH SURPLUS 
ff the current plethora of ideas on how 


UT 
() to deal with this country’s agricultural sur- 


pluses comes a fantastic new one, confuting the 
that everything conceivable by the mind of 
frivolous or must already have been 
brought forth to teach publicans and farm relief 
pundits new 
Many spectators of 
muddles of 


notior 
man grave 


social follies and economic sins. 
the price-supported surplus 
our generation must by this time have 


become so frustrated and fatalistic as to assume 


that agricultural surpluses will always be with 
us, and that they must simply be endured with 
the best possible grace and the least expendi- 


ture of substance. One such spectator of our 
cialistic tragi-comedy, however, goes a step 
farther than mere philosophical acceptance of an 


ineradicable evil and says, in effect: “If you can't 


lump it.” In more elegant 


ieave it 


terms this 


notion is expressed by Murray D. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of CARE—the Cooperative for American 
Remittances to Everywhere—and thus a One- 


World philosopher and philanthropist accustomed 
to the high level of thought that can discern in 
i food 


copia of 


surplus only the big end of a global cornu- 
ibundance. Mr 
vith plenty 


Lincoln says: “Let's learn 


Learning to live with it, of 
course, involves learning to afford and to finance 
t For this, Mr 
simple device. We in- 
other 


he surplus that constitutes plenty 
Lincoln has a ready and 
sure against nearly all 
tion Why not, therefore 


plan work? Mr 


beginning of each crop year the farm- 


risks and obliga- 
parity” 
Lincoln explains: 


insure How 
vould the 

At the 
er would be offered an insurance policy by the 
Agriculture which would 
him the difference between the free market price 
for hi a definite parity price. Ac- 
tuarial principles would be applied: The greater 
the need for the product, the 


Department of assure 


products and 


lower the insur- 
ince premium; the greater the risk of oversup- 
In this 
output for each commodity would be kept in line 


ply, the higher the premium way the 


with consumer needs. Commodities would go into 


the free market, benefiting the consumer through 


lower prices and reducing the necessity for sur- 
plus storage 
But the ultimate answer to the so-called farm 


problem lies in intelligent planning and in an 
Every rise in domestic 
food used. For this 
ilue on full-employ- 
old-age and welfare 
along with the growth of self- 
inizations such a 


ever-expanding economy 
purchasing power gets more 
reason I place the highest 
nent polici ocial-security 
yrogran These 
cooperatives, will raise 
farm income by putting a floor under purchasing 
One thing about this ingenious proposal is not 
clearly described by its author. Will the taxpayer, 
financed all the farm relief that has 
conclude that the wheat 
grower will pay the premium on parity 


who has 
been tried up to date 


insur- 


ince? Or will he, remembering ruefully what has 
the past, accept as his part of this 
with plenty, the 


up the vast 


happened it 
erudition in the art of living 


responsibility for setting insurance 


reserve that will be needed to pay off the farm- 
er’s claim 


BREA 6 THE GTYAre ’ re 


Reducing 
vate business is the aim of two measures now 
before the House of Representatives. H. R. 7795 


provides for 


government competition with pri- 


closing commercial type bakeries, 
laundries and dry cleaning establishments oper- 
ated by civilian departments of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. H. R. 7032 is a general statement of 
congressional intent to halt government com- 
petition with private enterprise. Much lip serv- 
ice will be given to these proposals, but hardly 
enough to nourish them along as far as the sta- 
tute books 
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INCREASED POSTAGE RATES 
WITH A VENGEANCE 


RANKLY punitive and vengeful is much of 

the “argument” now reverberating in the halls 
of Congress in support of another sharp increase 
in the second class postage rate, which is the rate 
applied to The Northwestern Miller and all simi 
larly classified magazines and newspapers except 
that go free or at greatly reduced fees 
because they are rated as religious, charitable, 
fraternal or patriotic publications, or because they 
are not deemed to be attainted by the unsocialistic 
idea of making a profit. Evidence of this is to be 
found in the regrettable attitude of Sen 
of North Dakota toward publishers in general 
and some publishers in particular, in consequence 
of which he has introduced 
upon the Senate for 


those 


Lange! 


resolutions calling 
“a full and complete study 
and investigation of the amount of subsidy re- 
ceived by Time, Life and Fortune magazines since 
Jan, 1, 1940, from the Post Office Department,” 
and for an “omnibus” “covering all 
subsidies by the Post Office Department and com 
paring them with all other subsidies to private 
enterprise.” 

Supporting his attack, Sen. Langer has caused 
the chief clerk of the Senate to read to that body 
the following statement: 


investigation 


“Upon various occasions I have spoken about 
the enormous subsidies given to Henry Luce, who 
heads some magazines familiarly known as Time, 
Life and Fortune, the last one being appropriately 
named because of the fortune that this person has 
made at the expense of the taxpayers of this coun 
try because of the subsidies given his magazines 
by the U.S. Government. 

“I do not know how much these magazines pay 
their reporters, but judging from some of the stuff 
published in these, I believe they are being woe- 
fully underpaid; and I doubt whether 
them get enough to support themselves and thei: 
bunch of children (sic) properly 

“This is important, because reporters 
particularly in Washington, write about the sena 
tors and the representatives; and I believe that 
every senator and representative know 
what niggardly and miserable salaries some of 
these reporters may be getting 

“Likewise, the farmers, laborers and small busi 
ness people who pay the overwhelming amount of 
taxes in this country are entitled to know how 
much subsidy is being paid such a useless maga- 
zine as is Time 

“Certainly, if Time, Life and Fortune—with 
their large volume of advertising at the exorbitant 
rates they are getting—are stil) entitled to a sub- 
sidy at the taxpayers’ expense, the little farmer 
trying to eke out a living on 160 acres to support 
his wife and brood of children is entitled to have 
one, too.” 

Entertaining as this may be to Mr 
his editorial helots, it can hardly counted upon 
to amuse the publishers of about 1,800 other maga- 
zines, the majority of them small 
struggling for a profit. None of t e publications 
can intelligently accept Sen. La: thesis that 
the Post Office Department's r ng “deficits 
are evidence of subsidies. They : idhere to the 
original philosophy of the post ervice, which 
clearly determined it as a pub Their 
view is and must be that the Post ter General's 
red figures do not necessarily | ite that the 
rates he charges are too low, bu! 


some of 


these 


should 


Luce and 


l all earnestly 


rvice 


it his opera- 





tion may not be efficient; and that, in either case, 
since he is not expected to make a profit, his red 
“deficit,” but 
the cost of performing an important 
service to the public 


figure should not be regarded as a 
as part of 


Publishers do not resist rate increases per se, 
but they insist that until Congress makes up its 
mind as to whether or not or to what extent the 
Post Office is a business which, unlike any other 
department of the federal government, must pay 
its own way 
tempted 


rate adjustment should not be at 
Three increases of 10% each were made in 
1953 and 1954 
Now it is proposed to make two more successive 
15% each, which would add up to a 


second class postage rates in 1952, 


increases of 
60% boost over the rate charged five years ago 
The Northwestern Miller does not oppose further 
increases if they should be found necessary after 
Congress has established a sound fiscal and postal 
policy. But it does object, vigorously, to continual 
agitation of the rate question by the Postmaster 
General and to his attempts to make it appear 
that his red figures are “deficits” properly charge- 
able to publishers. And above all it protests that 
rate policy should not be punitive, as it certainly 
would be if the predatory attitude of Sen 
should prevail 


Langer 


UNDUE GOVERNMENT INTERFER.- 
ENCE with private enterprise and excessive 


taxation of business profits were scored by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII in a recent address to 
the Italian Confederation of Commerce. The 
Holy Father praised businessmen and said they 
were of great importance to society. 

To operate well, he said, businessmen must 
not be impeded by complicated regulations and 
restrictions. The businessman, the Pontiff stated, 
has a right to hope that taxes will not be so 
heavy as to “take away an excessive amount of 
the gains which he deserves.” No one denies, 
he said, the necessity of watchfulness on the 
part of public authorities, which should be to 
the advantage of both the businessman and the 
public. But, he “we wish the state 
would find it possible to remain within the limits 
of its function of complementing private enter- 
prise, overseeing it and, if necessary, aiding it.” 
Government, however, should not substitute it- 
self for private enterprise, he declared, when the 
latter “acts successfully and usefully.” 


went on, 


GAEAD 18 THE GTAFF OF LiFe 


DAY OLDER, AND DEEPER IN DEBT 


EARS from the current and choice moaning 
pene about the 16 tons, the day older and the 
deeper pit of indebtedness may be falling on the 
wrong columbarium. At 


statistical evidence that if 
don't 


least there is some 
miners work harder 
longer. The figures 
Bureau of the Census report on 
worked in occupations 
The Census Bureau has found that two oecupa 
tional groups worked more than 50 hours a week 
on the average during October, 1955 
No. Sales workers? No. Managers, officials and 
nonfarm made up one classification 
which close to the group which 
Karl “capitalists.” The 
other group comprised farmers and farm man- 
ayers 
Farm 
hours 


they necessarily work 
derive from a 
hours 


average various 


Laborers”? 
proprietors 
pretty 
Marx would have called 


comes 


laborers and foremen 


average 41.1 


Craftsmen, foremen, operatives and cleri- 

cal workers all 

week 
Private 


est hours per 


averaged less than 43 hours per 


household workers enjoyed the short 
week, 30.3. The group with the 
second most leisure time was laborers (except 
farmers and other 16-ton lifters), and here we 
have Mr. Marx's proletariat, which doesn't seem 


to work out exactly as he figured it 
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Canadian Review ... 





Tie-up Blame 


Donald Gordon, president, Canadi- 
an National Railways, appearing in 
Ottawa before a special House of 
Commons committee on railways and 
shipping, intimated that the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board, and not the Ca- 
nadian railways, was responsible for 
the tie-up in wheat shipments from 
western Canada during the past fall 
and winter. 

In giving evidence, Mr. Gordon did 
not directly place the blame on the 
wheat board, the government or any 
one individual, However, he left the 
committee only one conclusion, and 
that was that the wheat board-——by 
permitting terminal elevators to be- 
filled with grades of wheat 
which could not be moved quickly 
was at fault. He emphasized that 
he did not know whether it was pos- 
sible to predict months ahead of time 
what grades of wheat should be 
moved into terminal elevators to 
guarantee quick movement into ships. 
He did say that he knew ships load- 
ing wheat had to wait at the ele- 
vators because they could not get 
the proper grades. 

In response to an inquiry whether 
there had been a shortage of box- 
cars or not, Mr. Gordon said that 
the CNR had shipped nearly 27,000 
empty boxcars to the West at con- 
siderable expense to the system, and 
even took new boxcars as they left 
eastern manufacturing plants and 
moved them West to meet wheat 
demands without freight, He said the 
CNR had consistently moved as much 
wheat as it was asked to move, and 
at no time, except when weather 
conditions made movement impossi- 
ble, did the CNR fail to meet the 
demand for boxcars. 

Mr. Gordon pointed out to the 
committee that both the CNR and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway do what 
they are told by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the transport controller 
in respect to moving wheat. 


Overproduction Fear 


A Canadian firm, the Searle Grain 
Co., has expressed the fear that this 
spring many Canadian farmers may 
hesitate to buy fertilizer to produce 
increased yields of grain which may 
prove difficult to market. Such is 
the effect of all the talk about sur- 
pluses on the mind of the average 
farmer. 

The Searle Co,, however, has made 
a timely comment on the situation. 
It points out that efficient production 
of high quality grain crops is more 
important than ever. The proper use 
of fertilizers will not only improve 
quality, but will reduce costs per unit 
of production, 

Another Canadian fear concerns 
the infestation of farm-stored grain 
crops, another result of the surplas 
position. Dr. J. F. Greaney, a director 
of the Line Elevators farm service, 
recommends that all stocks be 
thoroughly inspected now that the 
snow is clearing. Any signs of insect 
infestation should be checked at once, 
he advises. 


Foreign Visitors 


Members of the Czechoslovakian 
trade mission visiting Canada were 
guests of the Canadian Wheat Board 
in Winnipeg recently. Executives of 


come 


Koospol, Ltd., an importing and ex- 
porting agency in Czechoslovakia, 
they were J. Poula, director of the 
agricultural implement department; 
M. Ruszicka, director of the grain 
and foodstuffs department, and R 
Scharff, secretary. They recently took 
part in the negotiations for the sale 
of Canadian wheat to Czechoslovakia 
That country agreed to purchase be- 
tween 3,750,000 and 11,750,000 bu. of 
Canadian wheat before the end of the 
present crop year. 


Crop Estimate 

Western Canada's 1955 wheat crop 
is estimated by the North-West Line 
Elevators Assn. at 462,244,000 bu 
compared with the Bureau of Statis 
tics’ forecast of 472,000,000 bu. and 
the 1954 output of 272,000,000 bu. The 
estimate placed the Manitoba wheat 
crop at 38,415,000 bu.; Saskatchewan's 
308,978,000, and Alberta’s 114,851,000 
bushels, 

Oats production for 1955 is fore 
cast at 279,538,000 bu. compared with 
196,000,000 in 1954; barley, 234,477,- 
000 (167,000,000); rye, 12,153,000 


(12,179,000), and flax, 21,461,000 bu. 
(10,950,000 bu.). 

Based on its estimate, the North- 
West Line Elevators Assn. states that 
336,757,000 bu. of wheat remained in 
farmers’ hands to be marketed from 
March 14 on. This total is reached 
after allowing 65,000,000 bu. of wheat 
for seed, feed and country mills, and 
deducting deliveries of wheat of 134,- 
500,000 bu. from Aug. 1, 1955, to 
March 14, 1956, inclusive 

To arrive at the total supply of 
wheat on farms at the beginning of 
the 1955-56 crop year, the Line Ele- 
vators added to its estimate the in- 
dicated carryover of farm stocks as 
at July 31, 1955, of 97,000,000 bu., 
giving an over-all total of 559,244,000 
bushels. 


Wheat Acreage Cut 


Canadian farmers plan to sow less 
land to wheat this year in comparison 
with 1955. Present plans call for a 
wheat acreage of 20,208,000 acres in 
the prairie provinces against last 
year’s 20,923,800. The Canadian win- 
ter wheat area, however, will be 
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upped from 1955's 582,000 


640,000 acres. 

The total area under wheat across 
the country will be 20,848,100 acres 
against last year’s 21,505,800. Farm- 
ers are switching to other grains 
with and flaxseed prominent 
The flaxseed acreage is likely to be 
an all-time high at 3,811,600 acres 
against the 1955 area of 1,988,400 
acres. 


acres to 


oats 


Flaxseed is now fetching high prices 
on the world market and farmers are 
hoping to cash in on the trade 

The cut in the wheat acreage marks 
the fourth annual consecutive decline 
making the sown area the smallest 
since 1943. It is 19% below the five- 
year 1950-54 average of 20.7 million 
acres 

Planting intentions also 
cuts to be made in the 
to barley and spring rye 


call 


areas 


for 
sown 
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ELECTED BY AMERICAN 
CHICAGO—-At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the American 
Bakeries Co. March 21, Desmond H 


O'Connell, a resident of Winnetka 
Ill., was elected a vice president 
After extensive experience in labor 


relations, Mr. O'Connell joined the 
company in its Chicago office in 1950 
as its director of industrial relations 
He is a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Domestic Wheat 


Nothing seems to arouse the ire of 
the foreign farmer more than the sight 
of his country's millers using imported 
wheat in preference, as he thinks, to 
his own. Some countries, by govern- 
ment decree, force the industry to 
use a proportion of home grown wheat 


in their grist. Others, like Britain, 
handle the matter on a_ voluntary 
basis. Milling techniques have been 


evolved to handle the problem and 
the resulting flour is of good quality 
The British millers have voluntarily 
undertaken to buy 1,250,000 tons of 
home grown wheat by the end of the 
1955-56 cereal year. Already they 
have taken well over a million tons 
of that commitment. But the farmers 
are not satisfied. The agricultural 
correspondent of the influential Lon 
don Times describes the situation 
thus: “It is disappointing to the 
farmer who has grain to sell in the 
autumn to find the merchants reluc 
tant to buy because the mills are 
amply stocked with imported wheat 
Everyone recognizes that some hard 
wheat from Canada is needed to mix 
with the softer wheats grown here, 
but more discretion could be used in 
buying policy to reserve a_ bigger 
place for home grown grain from 
harvest to Christmas and give under- 
takings to take up specified amounts 
of home grown grain each month.” 


Rebuttal 


Richard Sugden, president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, was quick to come to 
the defense of the industry. After 
pointing out that no farmer can com- 
plain that he has unsold wheat left on 
his hands at the end of the cereal 
year, Mr. Sugden said: “The basic 
objections to the policy are, first, that 
the miller cannot gamble in advance 
of the harvest on the quality of the 
home grown wheat crop; and, 


seCc- 


ondly, that he has to plan his im- 
ported supplies comprising about 
three quarters of his bread flour 
grists—months in advance.” 

Mr. Sugden continued 

“It is well to remember that a 


miller is not only in competition with 
his fellows but with imported flour, 
and if the quality of his flour falls 
below standard the baker or biscuit 
maker will simply turn elsewhere for 
his supplies. Should a miller give a 
specific guarantee in advance of the 
harvest to take a certain tonnage of 
home-grown wheat by Christmas and 
the harvest turns out to be of poor 
quality, he would have the unenviable 
choice either of closing his mill im- 
mediately or of milling wheat of un- 
suitable quality and going out of busi- 
ness a little later. It is not as if the 
miller could vary his imported sup- 
plies of wheat at will to meet such a 
situation. Freight, for instance, has 
to be chartered, in most cases, months 
in advance. Furthermore, his storage 
is not, of course, unlimited 


Farmer's Reply 

The farmers are not pulling any 
punches, as a reply to Mr. Sugden by 
farmer Richard Lamb indicates 

Mr. Lamb rejoins 

“The flour millers do not take up 
as much homegrown wheat as they 
should, and the truth probably is that 
the three combines who dominate the 
flour-milling industry do not want to 
use it. They have deliberately or- 
ganized their industry to favor for- 


eign wheat. They have bought and 
closed down many of the country 
mills in wheat growing areas and 


centralized their plants in large ports 


far from our wheat lands. Now, be- 
cause of the high cost of overland 
transport to these ports, they will 


only buy home-grown wheat at rock- 
bottom prices. Fortunately, com- 
pounders of animal feedingstuffs are 
alternative buyers, as otherwise the 


een oN Nn re! et 


price of wheat would have collapsed 
completely 

“Surely the government ought to 
ask the flour millers not only to give 
a pledge to take so much home- 
grown wheat each season but also to 
pay a certain minimum price for it? 
This 


would put some limit on the 
treasury commitment for the wheat 
subsidy. After all, the flour millers 


have the benefit of a protective tariff 
of 10% on most imported flours and 
brans. In return for this protection 
they should make some effort to co- 
operate with the government's policy 
of encouraging wheat production in 
this country, even if it means reopen- 
ing the country mills in the wheat- 
growing areas.” 

There is certainly no evidence that 
the British millers do favor foreign 
wheat, as Mr. Lamb alleges. They 
are compelled to take Canadian wheat 
to strengthen their And they 
certainly do not enjoy a protective 
tariff of 10% on “most” imported 
flours. The main supplier of imported 
flour is Canada, with Australia trail- 
ing in second place. That flour enters 
the U.K. duty free 


grists 


Communist Harvests 

Despite all the heavy purchases of 
Canadian wheat by Russia the 
Communist satellites, claims are being 


and 


made that grain crops beyond the 
iron curtain are of bumper propor- 
tions. Publishing the claims is the 


United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe which headquarters at 
Geneva 

ECE says that the 1955 grain har- 
vest in Hungary and Poland for the 
first time exceeded the prewar aver- 
Russia's harvest, it ran 
over the 1954 total. Newly-culti- 
vated areas under the “pioneer” pro- 


age 


Ve 


says 





gram of Nikita Khrushchev, ac- 
counted for one third of the higher 
yield 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
based on information supplied by the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
the national professional organization 
of certified public accountants. 
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federal income tax 
ire cut or not, you may be able 
to cut your own tax bill—honestly! 
To do this you need to know the 
tax effect of various Your 
choice of a method of handling a par- 
ticular transaction can raise or lower 
jur taxe and sometimes you can 


Whether the 


rates 


choices 


ive money by a legitimate shift of 
taxable income or deductions from 
ne year to another. You are also 


illowed choices in your treatment of 
certain items in your tax return, such 
depreciation and research costs. 
Many businesses could reduce their 
ix burden if they were aware of the 
tax considerations affecting a variety 
The most feasible 
neans for many businesses to keep 
ilert to tax saving opportunities are 
frequent consultation with a properly 


f transactions 


qualified advisor. Consultations should 
be held throughout the year as de- 
cision ire made which will affect 
the tax 

Certain tax-saving steps are still 
possible at tax-filing time. One of 


them is the proper choice of deprecia- 
tion method. The first step is to de- 
termine the estimated useful life of 


isset acquired during the tax 


ir. Every businessman should have 


i copy of “Bulletin F,” which con- 
tains tables of “average” useful lives 
It i ivailable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 30¢. The tables provide a guide, 
but it is not necessary to follow them 
exactly 

The simplest method is straight- 
line depreciation. It may also be the 
best in your particular case. Just 
divide the cost (ess what you expect 


to sell it or trade it in for when it is 
replaced) by the number of years of 
estimated useful life, and this is the 
amount to be deducted each year. In 
irriving at the original cost, don’t 
forget to include freight and installa- 
tion charges in addition to the price 
paid for the equipment 

The law now 


specifically permits 


everal other methods of deprecia- 
tion for new assets having a useful 
life if three years or more. One of 
them is known as the declining bal- 
ince method. In the first year the 


depreciation rate is twice what it 


would be under the straight-line 
method. The next year the same rate 
ipplied to the amount remaining 
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Dont Overpay Your Taxes 


to be depreciated. This process is re- 
peated each year. 

The result is that a greater propor- 
tion of the cost is depreciated during 
the early years of the life of the 
asset. 

Another new method, known as 
“sum of the years’ digits,”’ has a simi- 
lar effect. You should figure deprecia- 
tion on a new asset in all possible 
ways so that you can decide which 
is best for you and make the proper 
choice. 


These methods of rapid deprecia- 
tion may be particularly helpful to a 
company which is currently making 
large outlays for new equipment, but 
the depreciation left for the later 
years of the asset's life will be less 
than under the straight-line method 
The best method depends upon the 
circumstances of the individual com- 
pany, and is also affected by such 
imponderables as estimates of future 
earnings and tax rates during the 
life of the asset. 

Another choice confronting the tax- 
payer is whether to treat research 
and development costs as immedi- 
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ately deductible expenses or to amor- 
tize them over a period of years. The 
immediate deduction is certainly a 
“bird in the hand” and may be very 
attractive to a company which needs 
this tax benefit to help finance the 
undertaking. 

The company which can afford to 
spread the cost over the estimated 
useful life (or at least 60 months if 
the useful life cannot be determined) 
may find it best to do so. This is 
especially likely to be advantageous 
for companies whose income is ex- 
pected to increase 


There is a provision in the 1954 
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Au roads lead to Chicago and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America Convention and Exhibi- 
tion. Come early and take it all in. See, hear and 
discuss every bakery operation from production 
to sale of product. Say hello to old friends and 
make new ones. You'll enjoy yourself and you'll 


absorb some new profitable ideas. 
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of AMERICA 
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Internal Revenue Code which allows 
proprietorships and partner- 
hips to be taxed as if they were cor- 
porations. This choice should not be 
made lightly, as there is considerable 
uncertainty about the provision and 
the proprietorship or partnership de- 
iring corporate tax treatment might 
find it better actually to incorporate. 


Choice of Fiscal Year 

Regulations now permit changes of 
fiscal year in some cases without per- 
mission of the Treasury Department. 
Generally it is wise to use the fiscal 
year which corresponds most nearly 
with the annual cycle of business 
opera‘tons, ending at the low point of 


BOTT 


PRODUCTS OF GRAIN MILLERS 
from Minnesota, Missouri and 

Kansas are shipped to market daily on 
express speed “Early Birds” 


One day faster to the East— 


for any product—via the “Early Birds” 


Sacks of flour for the baking industry, 
packaged flour for supermarkets and 
corner grocers arrive one day faster and 
fresher at terminal markets in Buffalo, 
Boston and New York—when shipped 
via New York Central “Early Birds.” 

The saving of one day’s shipping time 
means inventories, warehouse space and 
personnel are reduced at destination 
points. Less capital and interest is tied 
up in perishable commodities. Shipments 
arrive in excellent condition, with less 
shrinkage and spoilage. The cost of in- 
surance is reduced. 

Freight cars arriving from west of the 


THE 


receivables, inventories and loans, in- 
stead of a calendar year. This re- 
duces the area of possible dispute 
over such matters as value of inven 
tories, and has many advantages 
apart from tax considerations, The 
change should be carefully timed, 
though, to avoid possible adverse tax 
effects during the changeover period 

Under the present tax law, pay- 
ments from your company to em 
ployees for treatment of sickness or 
injury are not taxed as income of the 
employees. If the company has a plan 
for continuing all or part of an em- 
ployee’s pay while he is absent for 
sickness or injury, limited amounts 


Mississippi and south of the Ohio Rivers 
merge with the “Early Bird” fleet at 
East St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and Cin 
cinnati Gateways. Local-origin freight 
departs on “Early Birds” from East St. 
Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston and New York. 

No matter if you ship perishables or 
general freight, routing shipments via 
New York Central’s “Early Birds” 
means finer, faster service. Ask your 
New York Central Freight Salesman 
to show you how the “Early Birds” can 
serve your needs. 
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of this “sick pay” are also tax ex- 
empt 

This applies whether the payments 
are made by the company or by an 
insurance company. In the case of 
a sickness requiring hospitalization 
even for one day during the course 
of the illness, or in the case of any 
injury, the first $100 per week of pay- 
ments are tax free. In the case of 
sickness which does not require as 
much as a day’s hospitalization, the 
exemption begins after the first week 
of absence. 

No great formality is regarded con- 
cerning the “plan” but it should be 
explained to employees and appro- 


at no extra cost 





Now...three more 
“EARLY BIRDS" 


CHICAGO to BALTIMORE... 
DETROIT to BALTIMORE... 


Between 


CINCINNATI anc DETROIT 


Shippers and receivers can now save a 
day by routing freight via “Early Bird” 
service from Chicago and Detroit to 
Baltimore 

“Early Bird” fast, straight-through 
service between Cincinnati and Detroit 
(both ways) saves seven hours in ship- 
ping time 
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priate records kept of the amounts 
paid. Proposed regulations governing 
tax withholding in 1956 from pay- 
ments to ill employees were still un- 
der discussion when this article was 
prepared. 

If you contract for repairs and im- 
provements to your business property, 
be sure that these two types of work 
are billed separately. Should you 
lump them together, you may find 
that the entire cost has to be capi- 
talized for future depreciation. By 
listing the cost of repairs as a sep- 
arate item you are allowed to deduct 
it as an expense of the current year. 

For example, you might have a 
furnace repaired and new radiators 
added. By separating the charges you 
can deduct the cost of the repairs in 
the current year, although the new 
radiators would be improvements 
subject to depreciation during their 
useful life. 


Keeping Good Records 

Many deductions are lost through 
failure to keep adequate business 
records. Be sure that you have good 
records to show you what deductible 
expenses you have had, and to back 
up your deductions in case they are 
questioned by the government. This 
applies particularly to your out-of- 
pocket business expenses, such as 
travel and entertainment of custom- 
ers, and to items which are deductible 
on your personal income tax return 

Good records and properly qualified 
professional tax assistance—at tax- 
filing time and throughout the year 
are the keys to income tax savings 
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Kingston Cake Firm 
Sells Restaurant Unit 
To Wassel's Bakery 


WILKES BARRE, PA.—-Reuben H 
Levy, president and founder of Kings- 
ton Cake Co., Wilkes Barre, has an- 
nounced the sale of that part of the 
firm's business which has to do with 
the supplying of restaurants, to a 
Philadelphia concern. The company’s 
176-acre fruit farm in Huntington 
Township and New Columbus borough 


has also been acquired by William 
Wassel, owner of Wassel’s Bakery 
Philadelphia 

The transaction applies particu- 


larly to the making of pies, and repre- 
sents an economy move, Mr. Levy 
said. Kingston Cake will continue 
baking pies but for the grocery trade 
only 

With the sale of the restaurant 
went the cake company’s 
476-acre fruit farm in lower Luzerne 
county. The farm has been developed 
almost entirely as orchards featuring 
apples and peaches. The estimated 
production is 50,000 bu. annually 


business 





. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CONN MEAI 
COUN SPECIALTIES 




















New York Central System 


Route of the “EARLY BIRDS” 


the one day faster freight service 


General Offices: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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DO YOU KNOW 
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e * os ? 


i i i 


Here's your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 39 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


l A grade cake flour is 
ually recommended for making pie 

ign 
In order to reconstitute pow- 
lered « yolks it is necessary to add 
of water to each pound of dried 


When making white bread usu- 


» to %% yeast food is used to 
ch 100 Ib. flour 
} lo obtain a more pronounced 
idish brown color in chocolate 
ke t 1 good idea to add a small 


unt f red fruit color to the 


tte 

In order to avoid discoloration 

lue to caramelization, kisses and me- 

ues hould be baked at a low 
emperature, about 295-250° F 

6. The is no objection to thaw- 


out frozen fruit, for pie fillings, 
i steam jacketed kettle and then 
king the thawed fruit and juice at 


same time 


Differences in the spread of 


okies made out of identical form- 
is‘may be due to variation in the 
ze of the sugar crystals used in the 
| n 
e An excessive amount of steam 


the proof box or oven will pro- 
h crust on bread 
9. When the bottom of pan bread 


has a good brown color and the sides 


the loave ire pale, the paleness 

+} ick due to the pans being 
trapped too far apart 

l Where percentages of ingredi- 


i formula are given, they are 
ially based on the sugar content 


sia 

1] Ir order to slow down the 
dryin out of coconut macaroons, 
part of tl ir used in the formula 
ould be replaced by simple syrup 
] To prevent streusse!l coffee 
from falling in the center after 
t ire removed from the oven, they 
hould be erted on screens or cloth 

ed rach 
l rhe melting point of coconut 
yutter i iried, during the various 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«u« NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











seasons of the year, in the filling of 
sandwich cookies made by biscuit and 
cracker bakeries 

14. When making angel food cakes 


a ae 





sifier. 


Wares 


Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health \ 


— _ a 
aoe 


3. UNIFORMITY 


itating uniform enrichment. 


4. CONVENIENCE 


yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today, 


it Is necessary that the cream of 
tartar and salt are added to the egg 
whites before beating them 

15. In order to replace granulated 
sugar with honey, it is necessary to 
use 1 lb. 4 oz. of honey for each 
pound of sugar to obtain about the 
same sweetening value 

16. The calorie content of pumper 
nickel rye bread is higher than that 
of white bread 

17. Lemon pie filling should not 
be cooled in large containers, unless 
it can be cooled rapidly by refrigera- 
tion, as it quite often turns watery 
and runny) 


18. It is a good idea when making 


Why Bakers Prefer 


MERCK 


ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


ie ACCURACY— These wafers promote exact enrichment levels. Smooth 


finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting. 


2. PERFORMANCE 


Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 


They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 


They're always available , .. no waiting. Ask your 


THE NEW 
PACKAGES 


RAHWAY, 
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fancy macaroons to let them set on a 
a rack over night before baking them 

19. Liquid buttermilk is preferred 
over powdered buttermilk when mak 
ing devils food or chocolate cakes 

20. When baking bread, the action 
of the yeast is stopped at a tempera 
ture of about 160-165" F 


OREAO (68 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BREAD BIDS ASKED 
FORT KNOX, KY The sovern 
office at Fort 
is accepting bids for 17,500 


ment purchasing 
Knox, Ky 
loaves of bread for hospital use, to be 
delivered starting April 1 and ending 
June 30 





a. 
“* 
athe. 








5 ee Goes 
te 


7 
it se 
ee 


> 
ome 
TS ee 








MERCK &A CO., INC. 


Manu fac turing hemists 


NEw JER BEY 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Cente 198001 rourine mitisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 








DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 










GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


~ on | \ 





NEW SPOKANE. MILk ~ ONE oF 
THE WORLD’S; MOST“MODERN f 
F he 


PORTLAND 











MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastexnn Repaesentative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 
















Unitormity 
the priceless Sh flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—ccke flour 
COOKIE KING 


cookie and dough-up flour 


cracker sponge flour 


( } 
{ a | I 
NI CRACKER KING 


ee KING 


100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 


PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








e ate 
~~ 
6 Bie 
= lien 


RM NET WEIGHT 300 POU? 


RED STAR ¥ 


Active Dry 


YEAST 
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Shes giving the best years of her life — 





TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 


And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may be a 
“born teacher”. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 


If you're a parent — consider now whether 
you’re doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 

















Address__._ : 
City Zone_ State 


Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


Name 
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spring. The addition will accommo- 


6 e h B kc ; 1) | I] date facilities and new baking equip- 
‘ 4 . 2 ment. Bradley now ships frozen pies 

Ct oe a we S ert IT le to Washington, California, Idaho, 

Montana, Alaska and all of Oregon 





A new bakery has been opened in 
Maddock, N.D., by Arthur Duren 
a 
‘he Morning Glory Pastry Shoppe, 
107 South Main St., Maquoketa, Iowa, 
has been completely remodeled. The 
bakery is owned by Walter W. Dolch, 
president and secretary of the Iowa 
Bakers Assn 
& 


The Garretson (S.D.) Bakery was 
closed for a few days while Grant 
Hanson, the owner, recovered from 
it hand infection 

& 

The Bake Shop, Strawberry Point, 
Iowa, has been sold by Mrs. Walter 
Stone to Mrs. Clem Moine. The shop 
is now known as the Moines Bake 


Shop 


€ 
Beyer's Bakery of Davenport, Iowa, 
has opened another shop in the Vil- 
lage Shopping Center 
e 


Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morris have 
id their Walnut Grove (Minn.) 
Bakery and have taken over as own- 
ers of the Slayton (Minn.) Bakery 
from Mrs. Peter Pinch. New counters 


ind casé have been installed and 
the place redecorated. Jim Fritz, an 
employee in the Tracy (Minn.) 
Bakery, bought the Walnut Grove 
nop 

* 

The Flogstad Bakery, Kiester, 
Minn., recently ceiebrated its fifth an 
niversary with an open houss 

s 

Waldron Bakery, Waukon, Towa, 
has moved to a new location 

= 


Frank Schymala, a native of Po- 
land, has been added to the staff of 
the Rapids Bakery & Coffee Shop at 
Coon Rapids, a suburb of Minneapolis 


= 
The Kozy Kitchen has been opened 
in Townsend, Mont., by Mr: Amy 
Fandrick and Mrs. Helen Herron 
They plan to sell home-baked pies 
CAKE roi ind cookies 
= 
Omar Bakeries, Inc., has announced 


plans to open a branch office in Clin- 
ton, Iowa. The firm has been operat- 
ing in the Clinton area out of Daven- 
port 


A remodeling project costing more 
than $750,000 has been completed at 
the Holsum Bread Co. plant, 935 Den- 
ver St., Salt Lake City, Utah. An- 
nouncement of the completion came 
ilong with the awarding of the W. E 
Long trophy to the bakery for the 
quality of its Betsy Ross brand bread 

e 

The House of Pizza, Inc., 236 Edi- 
on St., No. 3, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been incorporated 


* 
W. A. Owen, Elkhart, Kansas, has 
purchased the Wheeler's Laurel] 


Street Bakery, Garden City, Kansas, 
from Everett Wheeler. Mr. Owen is 
a veteran of 17 years in the bakery 


business and has named h firm 
Owen's Bakery He has yperated 
bakeries in Hugoton and Elkhart 
Kansas. Mr. Wheeler will move to 


Topeka where he has accepted a di 
tributorship for the Tom Toasted Pea 
nut Co 


Summer’s Bakery in Wadley, Ga., 
recently opened after exter e re- 


e 
Dennis Do-nut Bakery, Norman, 


pair and remodeling work. The front recently for remodeling. J. C. Polk Okla, has purchased a new delivery 


of the plant was changed to make a owner, said the building was com truck 
center entrance and new ceiling was_ pletely redone, with new ovens and * 
installed. The kitchen was remodeled mixers installed ; " 
to provide a more efficient arrange- e Mrs. Zelpha Stafford has been ap- 
ment pointed manager of the new self serv- 
e Bradley's Pies, Inc., S.E. 11th and ice bakery opened by Van de Kamp's 
Belmont Sts., Portland, Ore., has an Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los An- 
The Hutto Maid Bakery in Lincoln- nounced plans for a $350,000 expan geles. The store is in the Alpha Beta 


ton, Ga., was closed for three weeks sion project to be started early this Market, a new supermarket in Bell- 









; 


BROLITE COMPANY, INt =e 


MEE §=ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 


h | 
@rosortt is a tenderizing agent — a proved 


> dient j et 
Easy saci bene i in Vi E BR OLI TE 

shop procedures. 

Brosoft produces tenderness of crum! COMP AN Y, i N Cc. 


and crust. Improves texture. Results in 2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
better eating and keeping qualities— 





: _ 621 Minna St 518 First Ave 
easier machining and make up. San Francisco 1, Calif North Seattle 9, Wash 
Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. a + .— 7m oo a ane, HE 
be A jallAS ') CXAS / anta ) a 
... Many of America’s best selling loav: 25 Fourth Ave 
are now made with Brosoft. New York 3, N.Y 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 





LHEART 





1 


iO;F 


“AMERICA 





Many bakers have built a 
reputation for bread quality 
using RODNEY flours consis- 
tently. For these top notch 
i flours have all the baking 
/| | properties needed to produce 

top selling bread under today's 












exacting shop conditions. Year 





after year bakers have found 
they can rely on RODNEY 


flours for high scoring loaves. 















































Med aa TH. ser and ‘eal et iv the 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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flower, Cal. The store w e supplied burg. Head baker is Roy Sharp, who 
the pany s centra ikery just comes to his new post with 25 years’ 
endal experience in the baking business 
- a 
1 $1,200 damage was Henry Heath, who for many years 
fire to the Ward Bakery has been engaged in the bakery busi- 


St.. Augusta, Ga ness in Edgefield, S.C 
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is building 


ville trade. Sales and advertising pro Pa. Mr. Haasis became a director of 
gram tor the product was presented the mpany upon the retirement of 
by i 4 Allen, general manage Chark M. Fischer ! Lansdale who 

* had served the Koehler & Fretz or 


inization since 102% 


Mr. and Mrs 
owners and 


John W 
operators of 
opened in the Dunedin 


Arnholt are 
i new baker’, am 
(Fla.) La Ro 


new inek ha taken ver the 




















* salesroom and bake shop on Clear- rane 6 . 
B. Hobbs Aiken water Road, Largo, Fla. : opp mg Venter. A free delivery ixery formerly operated by Frank 
, : service will be offered, and a complets Hausel, 3139 S, Grand Blvd st 
purchased _ the Edgefield * line of staple i - } 
10:0.) Ratecaw, chien uation At a meeting of the Flowers Bak- ; } wt ple and special bakery prod Louis, Mo 
the past six months. Extensive ing Co. held in Jacksonville, Fla., ucts carried bd 
le] niles ind improvements are members of the sales staff were bad Pete Lazaroff, who recently re 
; ng with the bakery briefed on sales promotion plans for George S. Haasis of Philadelphia igned his post as production man 
Mrs. I yperate a pastry and the new specialty white loaf which has been elected a director of the iger for Holsum Bread Co., Inc., Bat 
ert shor is to be introduced to the Jackson- Koehler & Fretz Bakery in Lansdale, tle Creek, Mich., will devote his full 
® 
The M Shipman Baking Co., 
(reenw dd, S.C., will build $15,000 ° Jae A ~ --'* >” 
ikery plant at MeCormick, 8. ; Cee an Bete thet a. PENS is _ 
e = t., : : Ble = ye oe ac7 - - = any ~ ‘ . 
ime has been filed in " ; 
Erie Count N.Y., clerk's office + : } : - f Pp sod 
G I kery, 1793 Clinton St., : 
Buffalo, Richard and Vincent - a 
4, af 
e : 
I kit ha eased space . , 
t n the Central Park * 
yp Center to be built it the 
rne! ind Fillmore Ave. in 
Buffalo 
. ~ 
I'he le ‘ fleet of the Hibiscus 
I ( l Miami, Fla., has.been 
ed | the idditior f two 
ruch \ S truck ire ised to 5 
the trade 
* 
The ‘I n Country Pastry Shop 
bake being opened at 7222 
1 Road, South Miami, Fla., by Mr 
Mi is. The bakery is air- 
l 1 vill offer products of 
i 
oo ~ 
I ( issistant eneral y 
e1 f Holsum Bakery, South 
Miami, Fla., been named vice 
p lent 1 secretary of the South 
1 Fed Savings & Loan Assn 
® 
Pollert Bakery make od use 
ts location opposite Jackson High 
Sch Miami, and ties in with all 
event by producin pecial 
iK¢é ind tries During the foot 
i eason the firm make cake in 
the I footballs ind other 
nt ire er nized in like nner 
a ; 
r \ t ( {) yy) cr Vas 
| I lenton in 1930, has 
tarted truction of a new and 4 
pla rampa, Fla. The new 
t t e the plant 3,200 
pace 
s 
Milner Bal Pauls Valley, Okla., 
idea ft rm deliver panel 
L t pr “nt 
. 
i I I Snop yu 
(levela | Plaz 
Clearwater, Fla., whned and oper 
1 Sloane and Frank Van g 
St I e time these mer 
W ol fic in St. Peter 





There's a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


Wd JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 





FRANK J. HALE 


President 









































MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN, 
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time to the new Van Louis Pastry 
Shoppe, Battle Creek. Mr. Lazaroff 
will operate the new store with the 
lp of his wife, Mary. The store was 
umed after the couple's 7-year-old 
& 

The stockholders of the Cross Bak- 
c Montpelier, Vt., have voted 

t idd J. Raymond Bumgardner of 


Montpelier to a new post on the board 
f directors. Mr. Bumgardner has 


been th Cross since 1951 
Ande has opened a large re- 


t init at 952 Namquid Drive, War- 
wick, R.L Operated by Stanley B. 
bakery has its headquar- 
ters and does all baking at 777 Broad 


St., Pr idence, R.I. It operates three 
retail unit ind a catering division, 
in Pr idence 
e 
Alex Hansen, owner of the Danish 


Bakery of Marshalltown, lowa, has 
innounced the bakery is moving to 
Moines shortly. The new bakery, 
Danish Upton Bakery, will be located 


Des 


it 4130 W University Ave., Des 
Moines. 
a 

Mrs. Laura Buikema, Muskegon, 
Mich., restaurant owner who is wide- 
y known for her mass production of 
pizza pie has purchased a building 
yn Center St. in Muskegon Heights 
ind will invest about $60,000 in the 
property neluding installation of 


eyor and freezing equip- 
expects to turn out about 


nodern cor 
nent. She 


1500 pizza pies daily. The bakery 
will be known as Laura’s Famous 
k od 
a 
W. E. Stolte, who for years has 
been operating Stolte’s sakery on 
Villa Ave in Villa Park, IHL, has 
ope ned a new shop at 123 S. Villa 
Ave. The Stoltes remodeled the build- 
ing and moved their baking equip- 
ment into it 
* 
Herbert B. Schmidt has purchased 
the Deluxe Bakery, 409 North Main 
St., Williston, N.D., from M. O. Klu- 


ken and R. A. Bahner. The partner- 
hip has been dissolved 
~ 
The Biwabik, Minn., bakery, for- 
nerly operated by Osmo and Reino 
Anderson and closed in November, 
has been reopened by John Krogsted, 
yn «(Of «the wher of the Gilbert 
(Minn.) Bakery 
s 
The Barstad Bakery, Boone, lowa, 
held open house recently on the 20th 


of the busi- 


inniversal if ownership 
by B. C 3Zarstad. Some 2,000 
people att led the event 
* 

The Lad Auxiliary of the Retail 
M a ter Bakers Assn [ western 
Pennsylvania met at Stouffers Res- 
taurant in Pittsburgh recently. Mrs 
Frank Mandl, Mandl Bakery, presi- 


dent, showed a movie of her trip with 
Mr. Mandl past summer through 
Europe. Guest speaker Gersla 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Howitz, an exchange student from 


Berlin, Germany, to the University 
of Pittsburgh 
e 
Matt Zurbriggen, Sumner, Iowa, 


has completed his golden anniversary 


as a baker, according to the Iowa 
Bakers Assn. bulletin. Mr. Zurbrig- 


gen began as an apprentice in Eng- 
land, and made his way to the US. 
at the age of 25. He has operated 
bakeries in Fayette and West Union 
as well as Sumner 


e 
Fred Yakel was honored recently 
for 39 years of service to the Chas. 


MILLER 31 


Freihofer 
N.Y. M1 
was 


Baking Co., Inc., Troy, 
Yakel, who retired recently, 
given a testimonial dinner by 
members of Freihofer's Benevolent & 


have been incorporated in the office of 
the Texas secretary of state. Each 
firm has $2,000 capitalization and the 


incorporators are John M, Garvey, 


Protective Assn Mary E. W. Hyde and Harold T 

is Hyde. Mr. Hyde is registration agent 

The Retail Bakeries of Kentucky with offices at 306 Clarksville, Paris. 
Inc., Newport, Ky., has been incor- ° 


The Gulp N’ Gallop Bakery, 109 


porated with Bernard F. Klosterman, . 
‘ Washington St., Providence, R.1L, and 


Ft. Mitchell, and John R. Klosterman, 


Cheviot, Ohio, as principals, and the Dreyfus Hotel baking plant at 
$5,000 capitalization authorized. 138 Fountain St., have been repur- 
chased by Tom Trulis at an auction 

> sale. Mr. Trulis had sold the business 

The Ideal Baking Co. of Paris, to a corporation. Now Mr. Trulis 
Texas, the Ideal Bread Co. of Paris plans to continue operation of the 


and the Ideal Bread Co. of ‘Texarkana 


business 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Make HUNTER flours your silent salesman. The 
quality of these good baking flours will shine 
through in the smooth texture and superior 
inside quality of your loaf. And that is a sales 
point every housewife appreciates. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BI 


EEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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for earning profits in May... 


Tests 


Roses-in-Snow Cake gives a wonderful 


Mother’s Day greeting... and it’s easy to see why. 


Heart-shaped layers of cake, hidden beneath 
clouds of snowy white icing, glamorized 

by a rose-decorated doily —it symbolizes what 
sons and daughters want to say to Mother. And 
it will bring May profits to you, too... for 
Roses-in-Snow Cake has been baker-tested and 
baker-proved since 1937. It’s an original idea 
from General Mills to increase your sales! 


To help you sell Roses-in-Snow Cake, your 
April-May issue of Vitality News contains the 
colorful display poster illustrated above, sample 
parchment doily and cake ribbon. Complete 
promotion plans include newspaper ads, radio 
and television commercials, window and in-store 
displays, and many other merchandising ideas. 

Your General Mills salesman also has samples 
of all Roses-in-Snow materials for you. See him 
about your Mother’s Day Promotion... and plan 
to feature Roses-in-Snow Cake in your bakery. 


d Clip Opposite Page for an Added Display Poster 








Your April-May Vitality 
News contains this color 
ful Roses-in-Snow Cake 
poster and illustration of 
the ad mat shown above 












Ask your 
General Mills 
salesman for them 
metal baking 
pans, pan 
liners and 
decorating 


boards 





HOW 





To Mother with Loewe... 


Roses- in- -Snow ry 





edie 
ores your Mi. other s Day cake 


BAKERY NAME 


ADDRESS 








Bakery Sales Service of General Mi I Ss 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $200: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 






Country-Milled 
from Country-KMun 











Wheat located in t 
the heart of ' 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OW NEM 
MANAGED 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 








WA eee. MILLING CO. | 


| * MEPHERSON. KANSAS 






This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 




















tion and careful milling. 


miscKakc, LA GRANGE MILLS 


, . 2 7 he hf = _ RED WING, MINNESOTA 







“OCW BLODGETTS” RYE c.uili® 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















FLOUR IS KING 







A good habit is one that should be 
cultivated. Many bakers who have 
learned the constant high quality of 
POLAR BEAR flour are making 
POLAR BEAR a buying habit. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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SS - . ‘ . 7 ; 
~, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. 


— STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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PUT A SMILE in your baking . . . the smile 
that comes to the baker using ever dependable 
CA [=e] |-H flours. The fine-textured tasty loaves |-H 
produces will bring a smile to your customers, 


sam | too! 


pe ob ob —— Tar 


1] [ ; 
ISMERT-HINCKE¢ ding Company 


KANSAS CiTy, wissouRt 


Ons 

















































No. 3877—Icing 
Machine 


low-cost version of the 


\ amaller, 
print icing machine, de- 

ned especially for the retail baker 
ind called the Little Leheo, has been 


Lenco hot 





innounced by the Basic Foods Sales 
Corp. The machine utilizes a power- 
driven heated roller to ice all types 
if sweet goods and Danish pastry on 


pans. No conveyor is used 
In operation, the pans are hand-fed 
inderneath the heated roller, which 
icing to the baked goods, No 


DAKINE 


ipplies 


Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


THE 


icing is lost through and 
baked foods cannot stick to the heat 
ed roller, it is claimed. Further i 
formation and prices may be obtained 
by checking No, 3877 on the 
and mailing it 


No. 3867—¢4 oconut 


pillage 


coupon 


A product called by the trade 
name, Snowflake coconut, an add 
tion to Durkee Famous Food line 
of specialty products, has been a1 
nounced, The product is a sweetened 
extra-thin ribbon cut, particular! 
suitable for use by baker if 


marketed at no in 


ailable in 10 


claimed, It is 
in cost, 
Ib. tins, 25-and 50-Ib 
150-Ib. fibre drums. Polyethylene plas 
tic bag inner liners protect the prod 
uct. Secure more complete details b 


crease and is a 


cartons, and in 


checking No, 3867 on the coupon and 
mailing it 

4 «| 
No. 3868—Bulletin 

The incorporation of dry sweet 
whey into bread, rolls and sweet 


goods is described in technical bulle 
tin No, 12, recently released by the 
food products department of Consoli 


rr Fee MO ee ee ee ee ee ee mms 


| No, 3867--Coeonut 
| No, 3868—Bulletin 
| No. 3869-—Mold Inhibiting 
Enamel 
|_| No, 3870-—-Panner 
(| No, 3871--Ieing 


NAME 
COMPANY js oscccsseecees 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


et rere er Peer TT ety fe noe 


ee 
Ce 


re 


~~ OLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) 


["] No, 3874—Dry Milk Handbook 
() No, 3875-—Bulletin 

( No. 3877-—Icing Machine 

{-] No, 3878—Spacers 

(J No. 3879-—-Freezer 

[) No, 3880-——Pie Carrier 


MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Bec, 34.9, 
P. lL. & BR.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








» Reader Service Dept. 





POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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dated Products Co. Advanta 
proved flavor 
ower mixing costs are 
bulletin which offers technical 
information required for use of Con- 
solidated Brand U.S ade dry 
whey. Copies may be secured 
checking No. 3868 on the 
pon and mailing it to this publication 


No. 38714—Dry Milk 
Handbook 


ges of im 
and 
claimed in the 


color, tenderness 


AisO 


extra-g! 
sweet 


free DY cou- 


A revised handbook for bakers, en- 
titled. “Breads Made With Nonfat 
Dry Milk Solids,” has been prepared 

the American Dry Milk Institute 
Inc. According to the institute, the 
more elementary and general dis 
issions of all types of milk have 
ween cut out of the previous edition 


ind the handbook has been restricted 


largely to the use of 6% nonfat dry 
milk. Some sections have been ex 
panded, notably those on pH and 
enzymes, including fungal enzymes 
Also discussed are possible adjust- 
nents in production in a brief but 
nformative way. Secure the hand 
wok by checking No. 3874 on the 
oupon and mailing it to this publi 
ition 


No. 3871—I cing 


Finished and ready-to-apply 


icings 


application bags for use with 
Brown ‘'n Serve sweet goods have 
been introduced by Mallet & Com 
pany, Ine. The new icing, called 


Ready-Made-Frosting, is 


packed in 


heat-sealed 2% oz. transparent plas 
tic bags and is available in either 
white or maple form. Long shelf life 
ind no hardening or separation are 
claimed by the manufacturer, When 
the housewife is ready to apply the 
icing she cuts or tears off a corner 
of the bag and squeeze the icing 
over just-heated grown ‘n Serve 
weet rolls. The icing may be used 


ilso for distribution with other uniced 
rolis and breads. Secure 
by checking No. 3871 or 
ind mailing it 


No. 3879—Freezer 


more details 


the coupon 


Manitowoc Equipment Works has 
innounced a new line of freezers de 
igned for the baking industry. Called 
by the trade name ‘Bakerato! the 
freezers will be available in two 
models, 24- and 38-pan capacity. A 
fanless type construction provides 
freezing coils on five side The com 





. 
pany states that the “exclusive alr 
tight sealed cabinet is literally a 
large thermos bottle with the insula- 
tion sealed in between the inner and 
outer shelves.” The model requires 

by 3 ft. of floor space No in 
stallation is necessary and the unit 
may be plugged into an ordinary 
110-115 AC volt outlet. Check No 


3879 on the coupon and drop it in the 


mail to receive more complete in 


formation 
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. Ru 
No. 3878—Spacers 


Metallic 


announced 


The Chicago 
ing Co 


Manufactur 


has details of its 


new multi-grip depressed round rod 


Sani-Spacers which are claimed to 


idd greatly to the strength and 
rigidity of the set—-and assure the 
baker that they will stay tight on 
the pans for the life of the set It 
is impossible for the spacer to be 
knocked off in use because it is made 
in one piece—rectangular shaped 
and is then multi-welded to the rin 
wire of each pan, according to the 


company 


All strapped sets are de 


livered with the new spacers at no 
extra charge. For more details check 
No. 3878 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication 
No. 3875—Bulletin 
“What's New in Food & Drug Re 
searcl 1 quarterly bulletin report 
ing news and information of interest 
to personnel in the food, drug and 
cosmetic fields will be mailed free 
on letterhead request addressed to 
Food Research Laboratories Inc 


18-14 33rd St., Long Island City 1 
N.Y. The reader may, if he prefers 
check No. 3875 on the coupon in 
order to secure the bulletins 


No. 3869—Mold 
Inhibiting Enamel 


A new formula for Froslite mold 
inhibiting enamel has recently been 
announced by the Frost Paint & Oil 
Corp According to 1 company spokes- 


man, the product contains a fungicide 
which reduces the tendency of mold 
and “rope’’ growth, making this prod 
uct an ideal paint for interior use in 
bakeries, flour mills, restaurants, et 

where mold growth often becomes a 
problem. When the product is applied 
as directed, mold will not grow on 
walls, in cracks or crevices, on mov 

ing equipment or in food conveying 
machinery, it is claimed. It is said to 
dry quickly and be free of any paint 
odor that might taint food products 
One coat covers most surfaces. Check 
No, 3869 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure more complete information 


No. 3870—Panner 


Che J. H. Day Co., Inc., whicl 


recently taken over all rights to the 
manufacture and selling of the Sex 
iuer automatic twist panne in 
nounces that the panner is available 
as either a component on the com 
pan cross grain and straight-away 
mouldet or as an attachment to 
existil moulder The panner is 
claimed to accurately place twisted 
dou pieces in the pan with the 
four ends of the dough correctly posi- 
tioned in the pan corners. The unit 
can be adapted to any existing moul 
der or moulder pannetr Compl te de 
tails can be obtained by checking No 
3870 on the coupon and mailing it 
No. 3880—Pie Carrier 
New model pie carriers have been 
yinced by Crescent Metal Prod 
uct Inc. One, which is des 1543 
ands tradi umed Cres-Cor is a 
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triple i ple Carrie! 
de tor bakes seliing ples 
St TI ibinet holds 
78 pies. It mobile and 
ed to the d ry truck 
I Cres-Cor design pie car- 
delivery s« e to small- 
isers. One i manual 
cabinet t by 24 by 
t i 6 10-in. pies 
other is an insulated pie 
transporti eight pies 
I} itt s said to be ideal for 
t tt catering ervice to 
For irthe niorma 
pi carri check No 
Si the oupon and drop it in 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 


obtained by jotting the appropriate 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











CODING AND MARKING 
‘Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and beking industries. Coding breed wrep- 
pers, cellophene and peckeges, etc., ow specialty. 
Write ler istermation on a specific predlem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


$404 N. Clark St Chicago 15, Ulinois 














NUT 
A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and Mi 













45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 





THE 


number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 

No. 38830—Food conveyor belt, Mo- 
hawk Supply Co 

No. 3831—Air conditioner, Airtemp 
Division, Chrysler Corp 

No. 3882—Book entitled, ‘Product 
Liability Cases,” $12 per copy, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 

No. 3838—Package tying machine 
B. H. Bunn Co 

No. $834—Monthly formula serv- 
ice, Wilson & Co 

No, $835—Stainless steel 
pails and funnels, Star 
Screw Co 

No. $836—Revolving cake stands, 
Cake Stand Manufacturing Co 

No. 3837—White polyethylene coat- 
ed board, Gair Cartons Division, Rob- 
ert Gair Co 

No. 3838—Island type bakery dis- 
play stand, Maine Manufacturing Co 

No. 3840—Water conditioner, Pack- 
ard Manufacturing Co 

No. $841 — Display case catalog, 
Maine Manufacturing Co 

No, 3842—Sugar facts report, Re 
fined Syrups & Sugars, Inc 

No. 3848—Bulk trailer, Vacu-Veyor 
Division of Vacu-Blast Co., Inc 

No. 3844—Lubricant, Warren Re 
fining & Chemical Co 

No. 3845—Topping, S. Gumpert Co 

No. 3847—Upright freezer, Federal 
Refrigerator Manufacturing Co 

No. 3849—Stabilizer, Seaplant 
Chemical Corp 

No. 3850—Sweet dough base, H. C 
Brill Co., Ine 

No. 3851—Bulk flour bulletin 
Fuller Co 

No. 3852—Freezer for storage or 
self-service use, H. C. Rhodes Bakery 
Equipment Co 

No. 3853—Sweet dough stabilizer, 
H. C. Brill Co., Ine 


scoops, 
Stainless 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No. 3854—Truck letters, Plasticles 


Corp 

No. 3855—Cream filling, S. Gum 
pert Co 

No. 3856—Toppings and  fillir 
Max Ams Co 

No. 3857—[Ecd ble oil filter, Indu 
trial Filtration Co 

No. 3858 — Automatic doughnut 
making Doughnut Corporation of 
America 

No. 3859— Teflon tan Un.tod 
States Gasket C 

No, 38860—LUtilit « cost 
Rateonics Corp 

No. 3861—Banana bakin reci 
Banamash division of the Catz Ameri 
can Co In 

No. 3862—Pan Service Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co 
No. 3863—Film 
Heat Sealing Equipment Manufactur 


booklet 


sealer Cleveland 


ing Co 
No. 3864—Bakery 
Manufacturing Co 
No, 3865—L panning servi Mal 
let & Co., Ine 


fixture Maine 


No. 3866 — Electronic control 
Fielden Instrument division, Robert 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co 

eneat & we orare ’ Lire 


Waxed Paper Council 


Elects Officers 


NEW YORK A 
man of the board of Kalamazoo Vs 
etabl 
Mich., was reelected president of the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council 
Ine at the annual meeting of the 
Council in Highland Park, Ill re 
cently 


Southon, chair 


Parchment Co Kalamazoo 


Daniel Benja 
min, president of Waxide Paper Co 
Kansa City Mo vice president 
William Lyle, sales manager of Nash 
Nashua N.H 


Other officer are 


ua Corp member ol 


pre ident of Nashua 
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board of directors to serve for un 
expired term of James Carter, vice 
James Melton 
sales director of Pollock Paper Corp 
Dallas, Texas, and H. | Bryson, of 


Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N.Y 


(reelected), members of the bourd of 


directors 





” PIE BAKERS 


with LOW-COST f 


PIE-PAK 


CONTAINERS 


that “keep in" that you bake into 


your pies, Sanitary Pie-Paks 
have cut packaging costs as 
high as 50%, over other meth- 
ods Write for special intro- 
ductory offer to 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. 


1300 Hudson Street 
foboken, New Jersey 








7 KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 





wt wrron' 
wheaT FLOUR 
insTiTuTEe 


— 


La 
uf 


| 














QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce, 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 





Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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Finance Firm Says 
New Equipment Must 
Pay for Itself 


iW YORK~-If the purchase of 
bakery equipment places a strain 
n working capital, an error has been 
in the method of financing, ac- 
cording to the head of one of the 
larwest industrial financing 


mad 


nation 
firvy 
Any new equipment should pay 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


for itself and increase profits o1 
there’s no good reason to buy it,’ 
says Sydney D. Maddock, president 
of C.LT. Corp. “Any sound financing 
schedule will permit the new equip 
ment to take care of a 
part of the payments.” 
Mr. Maddock’s firm, which has han 
died the installment of 
bakery equipment for many 
recently developed an _ installment 
program said to be geared to paralle! 
the new and faster 
schedules. He claims 
You-Depreciate”’ 


substantia! 


financing of 


years 


depreciation 
the “Pay-As 
method of financing 





MILLER 


fits the rate of payment to the sum- 
of-the-digits method of depreciation 


and permits the owner to use de- 
preciation reserves in a more real- 
istic manner. Terms range up to 10 


years 

“The important thing about buying 
new equipment,” says Mr. Maddock, 
is to select financing terms tailored 
to the exact needs. Study your own 
situation, your needs, your capabili- 
ties and your future prospects and 
then buy the equipment you need in 
the manner most advantageous to 
you 





More valuable than ever before... 
The Northwestern Miller 


1956 ALMANACK 


will contain the first new government 
census figures released since 1947! 


This year, more than ever before, the new edition of The Northwestern 
Miller ALMANACK will be of greater value and significance to readers and 
users... AND TO ADVERTISERS! After many long years of “statistical 
drouth” the milling, grain, feed and related industries are looking forward to the 





availability this year of new government census figures 


the first since 1947! 


Bringing these important industry statistics and analyses together in one 


volume for the first time anywhere, the 1956 ALMANACK to be published 
with the June 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller will be more than ever 


the most-used industry reference book. 


More Valuable to Readers 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller ALMAaNnack will 
be more valuable to readers because it will be a 
one-volume source for all of the important indus- 
try statistics and records, It will include the latest 
reports made available by the Bureau of the Census 
from the 1954 Census of Manufactures, the first 
such census of the industry since 1947! In addition, 
of course, it will include the valuable private sta- 
tistical information that has always made The 
Northwestern Miller ALMANACK the most impor- 
tant single source book in the industries it serves. 


More Valuable to Advertisers 


It is obvious that the 1956 AL_mMaANack will be 
more referred to and re- 
tained than almost any previous edition. To adver- 
1956 ALMANACK 


an unequalled opportunity to present their adver- 


thoroughly read, used, 


tisers this means that the offers 


tising messages in a long-lived source book to 
which the industry turns for information before 
many decisions are made. The 1956 ALMANACK 


offers you a medium of unusual value in making 
it possible to place your story of your products 
and services on the reference shelves of the in- 


dustry. 





Pet eeeeee ses ee sees eee esses 





MAIL 
COUPON 


yD 


Special Positions 
extra, 
Extra Colors— Re 


Other than Red 


LATER ADVERTISING DEADLINES 


The publication date of the 1956 edition of The Northwestern Miller ALMANACK 
has been changed to make certain that this year's ALMANACK will contain the com- 
plete reports being released by the Bureau of the Census, Usually published in April 
of each year, the ALMANACK this year will be published with the June 26 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. This change allows these later advertising deadlines for 


the 956 ALMANACK: 


APRIL 16 


(If proofs are 
required) 


MAY 1 


(If complete plates are furnished, 
or no proofs are required) 


ACT NOW to insure best position. Send in your space reservation immediately 
and have ample time to prepare your advertising material. Use the space order form 
below, or contact the office of Miller Publishing Company nearest you! 


tteecceeneeeeeeeee= SPACE RESERVATION 
for 1956 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


Size Price per 
Width Depth insertion 
TUES DOGS. secessveccceces 7 x 10 $100.0 ) 
Te POBO cicccveces ‘ oo O84 @ 8 70.00 
POSS cecsces ° ; ° 7 x 41% 
or 
4% «x 7% 
ME PAR -cccocceces Sears See 4% 
or 
2% x 10 37.60 
Oe PRD covcctseseccccecs 7 x 2% 
or 
“% «x 3% 30.00 
BH POSS seccecovcccces ; 2% «x 4% 
or 
4'y x 2% 21,00 
2nd and 3rd covers-—-$256.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 
Color red required, 
PG cenedoccerscesccecsvececcces $ 25.00 per page or leas 


$100.00 per page or less 


Hleed Off Charge—$10.00, Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 6\x11\ inches 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 


The 
P.O. 


Northwestern 


Box 67 


Miller 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Viease accept our order for an advertisement 
inches deep by columns wide to appear in 
the June 26, 1956, ALMANACK edition of The North- 
western Miller, 


FIRM NAMB 


ADDRESS 


SIGNED DATE 


“erry tT? ?t?t ttt ee a ee 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr., Voices 
Bakers’ Optimism" 


NEW YORK A trend toward 
more optimism on the part of bakers 
regarding the future of the industry, 
was reported by E. E. Kelley, J: 


president of the American Bakers 
Assn., at a luncheon meeting of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., held here March 


14. 

He stated that although this was 
not what might be described as 
“sheer optimism,” he had noted in 
his travels a “rather favorable atti- 
tude by bakers in general.” The ABA 
president said that there was sound 
reason for this attitude and declared 
that “it is time to get more opti- 
mistic, not only about the baking in- 
dustry, but everything affecting our 
national economy.” 

Mr. Kelley cited the recently 
leased figures showing an 
in consumption of bread and yeast 
raised baked foods in 1955, and 
stressed the significance of the fact 
that, although slight, gains in bread 
consumption, percentagewise, were 
greater than population increases. 

Mr. Kelley indicated the need for 
nutritional education and the spread 
of the enrichment story, stating that 
many bakers strive to build a 
brand name rather than to tell the 
powerful enrichment story. He urged 
them to put to advantage the ma- 
terial designed by ABA for their use 

The following were elected mem- 
3akers Club, Inc. at this 
William J. Borer, Anheuser- 


re- 
increase 


too 


bers of the 
meeting 


Busch, Inc., New York; Dale S. Le- 
crone, Alto Corp., York, Pa., and 
Murray M Malakoff, Anheuser- 


Busch, Inc., Bronx, N.Y. 

This was the final indoor luncheon 
meeting of the season. The first out- 
door meeting of the club is scheduled 
for April 26, at the North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, N.Y 


~“SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


New York Bakers Club 
Sets Seven Golf Dates 


NEW YORK—Seven golf meetings 
have been scheduled this year by the 
New York Bakers Club, Inc. The 
dates, courses and hosts will be as 
follows: 

April 26 North 


Hills Country 


Club, Douglaston, N.Y.; A. A. Cer- 
vini, W. C. Duncan, R. E. Duvernoy, 
A. C. Ebinger, C. E. Larsen, M. F 


Murphy, E. J. Ranney, H. J 
and W. J. Stockman 
May 17 Baltusrol Golf 
Springfield, N.J.; Arthur W. 
June 14 
Club, Glen 


Scholes 


Club, 
Drake 

North Shore Country 
Head, N.Y.; A. E. Levy 


and I. H. Wilson 

July 10—Ridgewood Country Club, 
Ridgewood, N.J.; J. J. Bennett 

Aug. 14—Winged Foot Golf Club, 


Mamaroneck, N.Y.; E. C. 
Buhrer, F 
F. Jaburg 

Sept. 20 The Apawamis Club 
Rye, N.Y.; G. Faunce, Jr. A. M 
Grean, Jr., J. A. Lee and J. M. Fisher 

Oct. 25 Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N.Y.; C. C. Chinski, R. P 
Ford, L. Gazarian, J. R. Sheehan and 
E. W. Smith 

The date for the November lunch- 
meeting at the Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, New York City, will be an- 
nounced, 


Baum, D 
Daniels, F. Forbes and H 


eon 





Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 23 











1. False. An _ unbleached soft 
wheat flour is usually recommended, 
is it will produce a tender crust when 


used with a reasonable amount of 
shortening. The crust color will be 
i richer brown. The price of this 


ype of flour is lower than a high 
rade cake flour 

2. False. It is necessary to add 1 
b. of water to each pound of dried 
yolks. After being thoroughly mixed 
the reconstituted yolks should be al- 
lowed to soak for about six hours in 
order to give the dried yolks solids 
in Opportunity to reabsorb the mois- 
ture they originally contained 

3. True. The amount of yeast food 
ised will depend upon local condi- 
ions. A long separation flour re- 
quires a reater amount of yeast 
food than a short patent flour 

1. True. The color will be greatly 
improved and the flavor is not af- 
fected 

». True. Many bakers do not bake 
them at all but dry them in a steam 
heated proof box. No moisture or 
steam should be allowed to enter this 
box, otherwise they will not dry out 

6. False. This is not a od pro- 
cedure as the thawed fruit is quite 
soft and would readily cook to pieces 
The fruit should be drained and the 
juice only should be cooked with the 
ugal alt and starch or tapioca 
After the juice has been cooked the 
fruit should then be added and mixed 
n very carefully 

7. True. A coarser sugar would 
cause the cookies to spread more 


A finer anulated sugar will de- 
crease the spreading action. When 
using a coarser granulated ugar, 


more undissolved sugar crystals are 
in the dough. During baking these 
crystals melt, causing the spread 


8. True. When an excessive 
amount of steam is used, there is a 
tendency for the crust to be tough- 


ened due to the gelatinization of the 
tarch in the dough. This toughening 
can be reduced somewhat by increas- 
ing the amount of shortening in the 
dough or by washing the loaves with 
melted shortening before placing 
them in the oven 

9. False. The paleness of the sides 
s due to the pans being strapped too 
close together. There should be at 
least % in. spacing between the pans 

10. False, Unless otherwise stated, 
the percentages are based on the 
weight of the flour. For example: If 
a formula calls for 13 lb. of sugar 
as being 130° the weight of the 
flour in the formula is 10 pounds. 

11. False. The use of simple syrup 
would not have any effect on the 
keeping quality of the macaroons 
Part of the sugar may be replaced 
by invert syrup or honey. These 
products ar hygroscopic which 
means that they have the ability to 
retain moisture or draw it 

12. True. The falling in the center 
is usually due to the weight of the 
topping being too great for the struc- 
ture of the coffee cakes. By turning 
them over after baking and allowing 
them to cool in this position, the 
body of the coffee cakes sets up and 
will not collapse 

13. True, During the warm weath- 
er the coconut butter has a higher 
melting point than in cold or cool 
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veather. The basic formula used is as sugar (sucrose), It may be necessary the designs made by the star tube 
follows: 50 Ib. powdered sugar, 25 Ib. to decrease the moisture in the form- 19. False, The acidity in liquid 
coconut butter and about 2 ounces of ula as honey contains about 18% buttermilk is very apt to vary con 
citric acid. Flavor is added to suit. water siderably. This variation may cause 
Sometimes a small amount of salt is 16. False. Pumpernickel rye bread non-uniformity in the color of the 
used in the filling contains about 1,070 calories and crumb of the baked cakes. The Jeav 

14. False. These ingredients may white bread about 1,185 calories per ening may also be affected. Powdered 
be added with the sugar in the first pound buttermilk made by a reliable manu 
stage of beating. Either procedure will 17. True. The breaking down of facturer will have a uniform acid 
work satisfactorily. It is the opin- the filling is caused by the acid in content, usually 6% lactic acid 
ion of some bakers that when the the lemon juice converting the starch Liquid buttermilk may contain from 
cream of tartar and salt are added into syrup. The lemon filling should 5 to 1.5% lactic acid 
with the egg whites, before beating be stirred frequently during the cool- 20. False. When the interior of 
them, they will beat up slightly faster ing period the loaf of bread reaches a tempera 
and have a somewhat firmer body. 18. True. This will allow them to ture of from 130-140" F., the enzymes 

15. True. Honey is usually figured dry out to some extent, causing them of the yeast are killed and gas pro 
as being about 80% as sweet as to better retain their shapes and also duction ceases 





Scale model demonstrates how new method eliminates g 





uesswork , . . lowers cost. 


FUMIGATING BULK GRAIN? 


We can show you how to cut material costs at least 50% 


Dow's forced air recirculation process positively 


controls the distribution of methyl bromide in 


silo-type bins, But—sceing is believing! A 
demonstration by Dow’s engineering service wi 
this important new method of fumigating grain 


elevators. You will see every detail of the pre 


sends an even flow of methy! bromide air mixtu 


the grain mass at a given rate per bushel | 
Quick... uniform... sure... forced air r 
eliminates guesswork by making the fumigat 


commodities an exact science. And it cuts m 


you cr 


model 
you 
lo-type 
vhich 
ough 
jute, 
ition 


hulk 


costs 


at least 50 per cent—because controlled distribution of 


methyl bromide means lower dosages. 


Dow has adapted this major fumigation development to 
both silo-type storages and bulk shipments of grain under 
quarantine in freight cars. (Its effective with peanuts and 
popeorn, too.) Let a Dow fumigation technician show you 
how it may be adapted to your present aerating system or 
advise you on the design and installation of recirculation 


equipment for utilizing methyl bromide 


Write our Fumigant Sales Section. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 


lepend on DOW FUMIGANTS 
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Your hake ry Peserves the Bet! 


W | C fee e 
MA at Wichita and Meundridge Kansas Mario n Ohio 
' 000 CWwTs © STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 














William B. 


Deatrick 


PROMOTED — William B. 
Mills, Inc., has 
assistant to the 
sales of the 


Deatrick 
been ap- 
director of 
company’s flour division 
in Minneapolis. Formerly regional 


of General 
pointed 





sales assistant in New York, Mr. 
Deatrick takes up his new post 
April 1 
Bread Consumption 
Declines in Canada 
WINNIPEG—-Canadians consumed 
4 bakers’ bread in 1954, 


are he 
i l 


1953 pe I f 1- 


{942,001 ccording t the an- 

e} t the bread and other 

bak p ndustry released by 

the Bu tatistics. Per capita 

impt ned to 100.5 |b. from 

1 Dh ‘ f bread consumed 

( id 54 was $173,166,000, 

ip Li (J9,UU0 a year earhel 

I t é value of prod 

t hipped the industry 1954 

d 2a 8.000 compared with 

(7,998,00 93. Among the prin 

[ | ilue of bread wa 

918, Of 4171,547,000 1953): 

pla i buns $10,615,000 ($T1,- 

t UU) pun yeast-raised 

t 79,000 ($15,953,000) : 

pit ( 1 pastries $68,545,000 
$67,754, 01 | ughnut »/ O88 

Tt " ,(M 

Whol f ( f bread inted 

f 5.9 f industry's iles in 

1954 com} 1 with 56.8% year 

I ret I ise-to-nhouse il¢ for 

13 comp i with 25% and retail 

i I lucers own tores 
18.8 nst 18.2 1953 

In 1954 t ere 2,584 establish 

nent t lustry compared with 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 








LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











THE 


2.571, with 33,883 employees versus 
33,540, and salary and wage pay- 
ments of $83,805,000 compared with 


$80,903,000 in 1953. Cost of process 


supplies was $131,120,000 and $129,- 
225,000, respectively 
BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 


W. J. Dixon Retires 
From St. Regis Post 


NEW YORK The retirement of 
Willard J. Dixon from his position as 
a vice president of St. Regis Paper 
Co., effective March 1 announced 
recently 

Mr. Dixon became 


was 


issistant secre- 


Starch, sugar 


shipped in Genera 
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plastics 


Amer 
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tary of the company in 1929 WAGE INCREASE SOUGHT 


secre- 


tary in 1937 and vice president in SAN FRANCISCO Some 1,600 
1938, and has been a director of the San Francisco Bay area bakers have 
Company since 1941. His resignation asked their employers for a 25¢ an 
as secretary in November, 1955, and hour wage increase, a pension plan 
his current resignation as vice pres and other contract improvements 
ident, are in line with the company’s rhe proposals have gone out to all 
retirement plan. He will continue as wholesale bakeries as well as to spe 
a direct and will be available to cialty, French, Latin and neighbor 
the company as a consultant hood bake shops and dairy lunch 

Mr. Dixon has served the paper counters. Edward Kemmitt, secretary 
industry in many activities of its of the San Francisco Local 24 of the 
associations. He is a member of the Bakers Union, said the union also is 
board rovernors of the American asking for plant shutdowns on 
Paper & Pulp Assn. and is president Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
of the Paper Shipping Sack Manu- Year's Day, 7 days annual sick leave 
facturers Assn longer vacations, a night differential 


Tonal Jaailes tt} del 2) me ta me es 2h moh Meee! Maal tak’ 


fot tae Vie tile) mer t 


1000 CWT of 


FLOUR 


in one package 


Save! 








Gai 
; 


i "Ti © 


Ship flour in bulk via Airslide” cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Or 1000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re tting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
ul led into any conveying system as fast as the system permits 
If requirements are important to you, write today for full 
int tion about General American's new Airslide car 
CLEAN INTERIOR DE: 4 //-welded construction provides 


maximum 





sanitation 
hatches and outlets pro 
in-transu protection. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TR/ 
135 South La Salle Street « 10 
In Principal Cities « Service 


All 


rmetic seal, assuring complete 


imum product retention 


ORTATION CORPORATION 
90, Illinois « Service Offices 
Throughout The Country 














oll! 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


f 





WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


FANNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
eAKe CTV , MINNE BOTA 
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: MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 


D 
GOLD CROSS 
R 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY \ 
General Offices: Great Falls, Montana Ei 





JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


SINCE 1879 


2D MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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American Bakers Assn. 


Makes First Plans for 
Oct. 13-17 Convention 


CHICAGO 


th 
re 


Preliminary plans for 
of the Ameri- 
cussed by 


committee 


innu ivention 
Bakers Assn. were di 


1956 ABA conventior 


Chic March 5. The nvention 
1 at the Hotel Sherman 

( Oct. 13-17 
J FE’. Schaible, Schaibl Bakery, 
ly I ton, Pa., first vice president 
ition, i reneral chair- 
nmittee and presided 
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previously certified stocks of the col- 
ors, but cautioned them that foods 
containing excessive quantities of 
these colors can cause illness to con- 
sumers. The colors are FD&C Orange 
No. 1, FD&C Orange No. 2, and 
FD&C Red No. 32. 

Effectiveness of the regulation was 
temporarily stayed with respect to 
use of one of the colors—-FD&C Red 
No. 32—for coloring the outer skin 
of oranges 

Various appeals on the action by 
FDA have been presented 

Subject to whatever action may 
later be taken by the courts in the 


tion with respect to the three colors 
may be summarized as follows FDA 
says 

(1) FD&C Orange No. 1, FD&C 
Orange No. 2, and FD&C Red No. 32 
are banned from use in foods and 
internally administered drugs when 
present certified stocks of the colors 
are exhausted. 

(2) FD&C Red No. 32 will continue 
to be certified for coloring the outer 
skin of oranges until termination of 
the stay granted by the Court of Ap- 
peals (Fifth Circuit). 

(3) Legislation is pending to require 
continued certification of Red No. 32 





Bessire Plans Move 


RICHMOND, VA.—-Bessire & Co 
Inec., distributor of bakery equipment 
ind supplies for the past 15 years, 
will move later this year to new 
headquarters to be built in the 4100 
b'ock of West Clay St. in Richmond 


= a A 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Vat 


The meeting plan for 
1 Was ipp! ed as fol- 


pending appeals, the present situa- for coloring oranges 





Cake ‘ n, Saturday, Oct. 13 





ee | Specify SQUARE wafers for the 


Tuesday, Oct. 16 


G yns will be held Mon- . / “ / . [ / / 
, Oot ; Wee i e pe ) . . 2) ~ ? . . " 
ay Oct. 15, and Wednesday, Oct Th enrichment of white bread and rolls 
hai i president on Monday 
Ihe innual banquet will be held e ° e e 
lond evenin (oct 15 fy ’ . 
wegen, ye with vitamins and iron. 
tely to plan programs 
the branch meeting ind contact 
1 in the near future with 
t speakers to appear 
t sions 
In addit Mr. Schaible, mem- 
! tl ention committee are 
()t Ll. | Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
Retail; Ed R. Booth, Regan Broth- 
( Minneapoli Whole ale 
Bread; | nee Fasano, F ino Pie 
¢* ("} Wholesale Pi Clifford 
W I ( ( itinental Baking Co., 
T Y Wholesale Cake; Richard 
W >< | Capital Bake! Inc., 
Har | pP House - t House; 
iy iP \ Wolfe's Qual ty Food 
Shop, West Haven, Conn., Multiple 
[ t-Retail d Richard A. West, 
West I Co., Ine., Indianapolis 
Ine y | ery Execut 
LBA I ho attended the com- 
ttee meetit were: R. L. Nafziger, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp Kansas 
Cit M ( rman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Butt | Bakerie Lakeland, 
I pr lent ind Harold Fiedler 
Chi ecretary 


Food Colors Banned 
WASHINGTON Food and bever- 
ige manufacturers are advised by the 
Food and Dr Administration that 
three co tar colors have 


ed fi ! the list of those per- 
tted to be used in food products 





been re- 





You gel these adva nlages: 


F he re tion, which became effec- 
tive Feb. 1 ipplies to mixtures con- . °.2 . 
taining the delisted colors, as well as ¢ Assured potency ° Quick disintegration 
the pure ] . . ° ° 
FDA said that food and beverage ¢ Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
manufacturer nay legally use up 


¢ Clean, even break into halves and quarters 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


* Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A—Fo 


“ , 
hs contammg 3% or 


TYPE SB 


doughs containing less 


use with For use with 


than 3 


be supplied with added 


« non-fat milk solids. 


Can also 








, non-fat milk solids. 


itamin Dy, 





Order Square wafe: (oday from your yeast company salesman. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


4 
AT <4“Hahdy Oo herds 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





Flour Vitamin Division +« HO! MANN-LA ROCHE INC. «+ Nutley 10, N. J. 
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Midwest Unit, AACC, 
Hears Discussion of 
zen Baked Foods 


Fro 


ana 
if 
ATT 


("hv 





Lif AGO 


THE 


ported on affairs of the national! 
sociation and talked or Froz 
Bakery Products.” 

Dr. Cathcart reported 
brochures would be published by the 
association in the future. Ti 
first, entitled “Careers in Cer 
Chemistry,” is designed to 
young men into the profession; and 
America! 


tnat tw 


neal 


’ 


Ninety one members 
ts attended the March meet- 
the Midwest Section of the 


ittract 


can Association of Cereal the second, entitled, ‘The 
which met at the Builders Association of Cereal Chemists 
Chicago, the evening of March designed to explain the objectives and 
functions of the association. A new 
peaker, Dr, William H. Cath- periodical entitled “Cereal Scienc 


( Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
d president of the American 
Cereal) Chemists, re- 


Today” will be inaugurated in Ma 
1956 and will replace 
and “Cereal News.” Dr 


reat 
‘Transactior 


on of Cathcart re 


rx r? “i 


tate lav 


4 


j rorm Dy 
| e pl 


national 


tiv 


rorK in 


at 


n this 
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that it is proposed that 
1) be incorporated nae 
of Minnesota. 1ccon 
revisions in the constitution 
ssary with the tion 
laws for regional! section 
oposals will be ted 
‘ , 


conven 


May 


Dr. Cathcart discussed the 


i] aspects of freezing bal d pre 
The freezing of baked products 
ot w and ha peer ised 
wthern areas such as A 
ache he said. Katz in | vork 
taling discovered that lows torag 
nperatures accelerate tal ra 


Strawberries and Cream ee UM um | And if you ve never tried it, get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors...that’s why millions of people pre fer bread made this Ww ay. Because Wyt ase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 


FLAVORFUL WHITE 


made with 





860. U6 PAT. OFF. 
Sie DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 

the J. R. Short Milling Company to designote its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough 


WYTASE EXTENDS 


MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph chorts in full 
size showing Wytose mixing 
tolerance are available, 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


* ey 
Z a 





Drive, 


READ 





Chicago 6, Iilinois 


upon 


Jew 
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Highest staling rate obse y ] t 
the freezing point of the baked cd 
ct. Below the freezing point, the 
st rat rapidly aecreas¢t 

I'o achieve optimum qualit ozen 
bake products t j nece : ti 
accomplish freezing ind defrosti: 
rapia D Cathcart said Various 
satistactor packa I material ii1SO 
function a ood insulators and retard 


freezing and defrosting rates Dr 


Cathcart work suggested the desira 
pility yf packaging ifter the p! duct 
has been frozen 

The freezing of bakery product 
DOSS commercial merit mn ievel 
ing out productior chedules nd for 
some peciaity bakery product rhe 
economik yf the eezing ¢ I y 
product j still eater tI those 
for distribution of freshly baked food 
item it was explained 

ane 


Northwest Production 
Men Hear 4-Man Panel 


MINNEAPOLIS Bread and pa 
try p oduct 
ed solutior pro\ ided the program 
the Northwestern Production Men's 
Club at its meetir yn the evening of 
March 13 at the Hasty Tasty Cafe 
Minneapoli 

The panel providin 


on problems and suggest 


oO! 
LU! 


their suggested 


solution con ted of Charl Ku 
yava Lakeland Bakerie¢ Ine St 
Cloud, Minn Kugene Dahl, Valley 
gakery, Shakopee Minn LaVert 
Paulson, Tender Krust Baki Co 
Eau Claire, Wi ind Quent Russeth 
Pillsbury Mill In Minneapolis 
Problems of cake doughnut bread 
licir temperature freezil vnite 
dark bread cream puff ind 
icin were discussed 
Harry Bailey Re in Br a3 
Minneapol ummarized event of 
the recent meetir f the American 
Society of Bakery Enginee1 it Chi 
cago. Rec nition given to three 
club members who played prominent 
role it the ASBE meetin Parke 
Heffern and John Schuster, both of 
Emrich Baking C Minneapo pre 
ented a skit on in-plant traini: ind 
Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc va 
named ASBE program chairn for 
the coming convention 
lhe re t meeting cheduled for 
April 10, will be de ted t i discu 
food and drug law is they 
pert to baked foods and talk or 
I ent pe ition : 
GENERAL DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK— George L. Morrison 
pre lent f General Baking Co il 
d that the director it a meet 
the board held March 8 de 
ired a regular dividend { 32 per 
nare on the preferred stock pay ible 
April 2, 1956, to the stockholdet yf 
record on March 19, 1956, and a divi- 
lend of 15¢ per share on tl hares 
if common stock payable May 1, 1956 
to the holder f rd April 16, 1956 










THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 
wan 


WV bite 
— FLOU 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ens, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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W ASHINGTON—World breadgrain 
production in 1955-56, according to 
the latest information available to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Washington, is an estimated 261 mil- 
lion short tons 

A previous estimate, announced 
Dec. 12, 1955, gave a slightly higher 
total for wheat and a correspondingly 
lower figure for rye. 

The world’s wheat production esti- 


mate is 7,285 million bushels 
The bulk of the reduction in wheat 
estimates is in the southern Hemis- 


phere, according to the FAS. The crop 
in Argentina now appears somewhat 
smaller than expected at the time of 
the December review and some reduc- 
tion from earlier also 
noted for Australia. These reductions 
ire partially offset by i 
estimates for the U.S 


prospects is 


increases in 
and some west- 


tern European countries. Moderate 
increases in estimates for Italy, 
France and the U.K. account for vir- 
tually all the net increase for that 
irea 


World wheat production, estimated 
at 7,285 million bushels, is one of the 
largest of record, being exceeded only 
by the harvests of 1952 and 1953. The 


current estimate is 325 million bushels 
larger than the 1954 total and 1,385 
million bushels more than the post- 
war (1945-49) average. The world 


rye crop 1 


bushels, sli 


timated at 1,520 million 
htly less than in 1954 and 


near the 1945-49 level, though sharply 
below the prewar average 
North America’s Estimate 


North America’s wheat 
estimated at 1,453 
bushels. Th is about 


harvest is 
million 
140 million 


now 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
“Supers” 1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








n Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators ir Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Hea air Estat 


1 1918 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne 


Cables G 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE 


” CABLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 








-__ 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canadas 
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FAS Estimates World Wheat 
Yield: 7.3 Billion Bushels 


bushels above the 1954 total but is, 
with that exception, the smallest out- 
turn during the past 10 years. The 
current estimate is about 20 million 
bushels above the previous figure be- 
cause of the increase in the estimate 
for the U.S. 

The crop of 938 million bushels in 
the U.S. grown under acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas was har- 
vested from the smallest acreage 
since 1934. New record yields, how- 
ever, brought production within 47 
million bushels of the 1954 crop when 
the harvested acreage was seven mil- 
lion acres larger than in 1955. Pro- 
duction in Canada is still estimated 
at 494 million bushels. Rye production 
in North America is estimated at 44 
million bushels, little change from 
the previous estimate 


European Estimates 

Wheat production in western Euro- 
pe is estimated at 1,384 million bush- 
els. This is an all-time record for the 
area, and exceeds the large 1954 crop 
by 57 million bushels. It is 437 million 
bushels above the low 1945-49 aver- 
age 

New records were reported for 
France and Italy, the ranking pro- 
ducers. Rye production for the area 
was 265 million bushels. This is 35 
million bushels less than the 1954 
harvest. The reduction is attributed 
to smaller acreage and lower yields 
than in 1954. Production of both 
wheat and rye in eastern Europe is 
slightly above the low level of a year 
ago, though still somewhat below the 
prewar level. 

Official estimates for the Soviet 
Union are not available, but indica- 
tions point to a substantially larger 
wheat crop than in 1954 but no sig- 
nificant change in the rye harvest. A 
sharp increase in wheat acreage ac- 
counts for the increased production. 
Spring wheat acreage was increased 
by about 27 million acres, and total 
wheat acreage now appears to be in 
excess of 150 million acres 

Total wheat production in Asia is 
still estimated at 1,815 million bush- 
els, an all-time record. Conditions 
varied widely within the area, with 
somewhat larger crops than last year 
in Turkey, India and Iran and smaller 
harvests in Pakistan, Syria, Iraq, and 
many minor producing countries. Rye 





FLOOD DANGER SEEN 
IN CANADIAN WEST 


WINNIPEG — Heavy snows last 
week (late March 27 and 28) blocked 
highways in western Canada and vir- 
tually interrupted all means of com- 
munication over large areas. Snow- 
fall records were shattered at many 
points, particularly in Manitoba and 
eastern Saskatchewan. In a number 
of instances the latest fall measured 
more than two feet. Most of this 
added precipitation will course its 
run off along the Assiniboine and its 
tributaries and now poses a greater 
threat to flooding thousands of acres 
of farm lands. Officials emphasize 
that the real danger hinges on a sud- 
den and prolonged thaw. Answering 
a question in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa, C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, stated that ar- 
rangements have been made to move 
grain stocks as quickly as possible if 
there is any evidence that flooding 
will take place this spring. 


production is considerably larger than 
in 1954 because of the larger crop in 
Turkey. This is the only rye produce 
of significance in the area 

No change has been made in 
Africa's estimates, and the total of 
190 million bushels of wheat is about 
30 million bushels less than in 1954 
Reductions were reported for all 
northern hemisphere countries. A 
slight increase is reported for the 
Union of South Africa, the only im 
portant Southern Hemisphere pro 
ducer of that continent. 


South American Yields 

Wheat production in South Amer 
ica is now estimated at 300 million 
bushels. This is a substantial reduc 
tion from the earlier forecast, mainly 
because of deterioration in Argentina 
Though sharply below the 1954 figure 
the continental total is above average 
principally because of expansion in 
Brazil and Uruguay. Rye production 
is estimated at 29 million bushels 
More than 95% of the continent's rye 
is produced in Argentina. That coun 
try’s crop is placed at 28 million bush 
els compared with the prewar aver 
age of about 10 million bushels 
the 1954 outturn of 33 million 

Australia’s wheat crop is placed at 
about 200 million bushels compared 
with 167 million a year ago and the 


and 
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1945-49 average of 178 million, Large 
earryover stocks bring the total sup- 


ply in that country to an all-time 
high 
enea ® Twe erare ’ ve 
CROP INSURANCE PAID 


SPOKANE 
ers in the 


WASH 


state of 


Wheat farm 
Washington col- 
lected nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars in federal crop insurance for 
losses of the 1955 crop, according to 
figures compiled by Creighton F 


Lawson, state director for the Fed 
eral Crop Insurance Corp. Losses 
were due mainly to drouth, although 


and fire damage was sul 
insured growers, he said 


some hail 
fered by 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Frour ° 


Feeps °* 
Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
MONTREAL 


winniPea — CALGARY — 











_c, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 






LIMITED 


4 
—~ GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


« HEAD OFFICE - 
Domestic & Export Offices 


WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 








MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


ie 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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N. V. 


TN 


faba 


FLOUR 


AMSTERDAM 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


Importers of 
- OFFALS - STARCH 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALE 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildiags 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 








Cable Address: ‘Torn’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN.) Lr. 
(2 Mark Lane LONDON, E. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, OORN oe 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BO ith Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











Cable Address 


am 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUK asp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Uleter bank Chambers, 74 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
“Ancnon,” Belfast 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
Hope Street GL ASGOW, Cc. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LEITH 


LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





— 





BULSING 


Bolieit ¢ 


Hetablished 1886 


& HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Baker Sundries 
Jorrespondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: 
Damrak 20- 


“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
22 AMSTERDAM (©) 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


COUN (EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SeRTH LONDON E. ©. 3 


FLOUR ¢ CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








ROBERT 


FLO 
60 Wellington 





Cable Address: 


CARSON & CO. 


UR IMPORTERS 
ity GLASGOW 
“Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘Dourzacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








6, Maur 





FELIX COHEN 


PLOUR IMPORTERS BINCE 


1879 
iteweg (Postbox 196) 


nOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








CLP 
Cable Address 





FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


business much preferred. 


“Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Reference: De Twentache Bank 19 Waterloo Bs. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Felixeohen” Oable Address; Manvel," Glasgow 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS | | BR oR es eee anx 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 

Norway, Sweden, Finiand 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Codes Used 


MILLER 


Prices of Feedstuffs 
And Grains Nearly 
All Below Average 


WASHINGTON—The lower trend 
of feed prices in recent months is 
emphasized in a report from the US. 
Department of Agriculture on the 
average prices of feedstuffs and feed 
grains. 

The report shows that every feed- 
stuffs item except fish meal, and 
every feed grain included in the re- 
port is selling at a level considerably 
under the 1944-53 average. 

In terms of percent of the 10-year 
average, fish meal is at the 106% 
level. But tankage and meat scraps 
are being sold at 64% and 67% of 
the average, respectively, the largest 
percentage drop of any of the ingre- 
dients. 

Grain by-products are also off from 
the average. Middlings and shorts at 
80% are down the most. Others are 
gluten feed and hominy feed 82%; 
bran 84%; brewers dried grains 
86%; alfalfa meal 87%, and distillers 
dried grains 93%. 

Barley is the feed grain that has 
dropped most below the average 
7%. 


April 3, 


1956 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








—~ 
Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorreapondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


(_ 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Cerades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥ 











Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 




















OMA 


GRAIN, 


Cable Add 


R JORDAN 


FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


ress: “CATOR,” Oslo 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address; “Fenne..,” Liverpoo! 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Batablished 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 








47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers Gna from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
wheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma = stating terms and conditions tn full 
will be sent on request 
Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O, Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK 
x | 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V 
The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








| KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


| TY 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEB 
San bran. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BEXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streete 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address; “Goidengio,”” Glasgow 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COW!L 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








) 





—- 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 
eg wiv WHE, ? p ty 
s Rake G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 








UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 











AOE 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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| Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





_ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, eresioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=E. M. SUMMERS 





















§ | 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


* Grain Merchants - 


Complete Grain 
Facilities for 








5 . h Members of BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
erving the All Leading 

“fl: ity Ex- ’ I H 
Milling Trade  eonea : MINNEAPOLIS Q> DULUTH 











“ 
UHLMANN vost and 
(FORMERLY HART-BARJLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


GRAIN COMPANY 























Wabash Elevator * Kansas City * 4,000,000 Bu. Bc 20 eeoeean eral 
Loy Oss 
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1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY | | 225...  SANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
NEW YORK @ ENID St. JOSEPH, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 
ee : AMARILLO Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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PROGRESS OF FARM LEGISLATION ANALYZED 


ntinued from 


page 9%) 





to the White House and Ezra Taft 
B o1 ecretary of agriculture 

As if that were not bad enough, 
whe the Senate committee bill 
eached the floor it wa further 
weighed down with five-score amend- 
ments. Those of which were subse- 
quently adopted on the Senate floor 
had the me effect as the House 


bill, presenting to the administration 


a bill which rejected the rigid high 
price support provision, but in sub- 
sequent actions the Senate approved 


amendments which not only cancelled 
the rigid high 
prin iple but 
turned them in the backhanded man- 


its rejection ofl price 


support actually re- 


ner and added other provisions which 
brought the feed grains into a high 
price support bracket, reminiscent of 
the price support levels which were 
approved by USDA under the then 
secretary of agriculture, Charles F 
Brannan 


Soil Bank Plan Approved 


I'he Senate hill offered only one 
concession to the administration 
ipprova if the soil bank plan which 
was designed to take tillable land 

it of production until such time as 


the heavy overhangs of surpluses of 
and cotton have been reduced 
levels. As the Senate 
idopted this provision it 
made cooperation in one or the other 
of the methods mandatory 
condition of eligibility for 


support. The conference 


wheat 
to managabk 


committee 


soll bank 
as a price 


committee 


killed this qualification. During the 
Senate hearings on thi provision 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., N. M.) 
voiced his doubts that a soil bank 
would be effective unless made man- 
datory 

Faint hopes that the conference 
committee would make concessions 
in a rewriting of the measures died 
immediate] after that group met 
In startling sequence the committee 
appro ed on ifter another provis- 
ions which were flagrantly in opposi 
tion to all that the administration 
isked iving at this time the im- 
pression that the conference commit 
tee, dominated by rigid high price 
upport followers from th two 
parties, plans to send to their re- 
spective chambers possibly the high- 
est price support measure ever avail- 
able to farm communities 

The high price support propon- 
ents SAy they have given the ad- 
ministration its soil bank proposal 
ind at the same time, through a re- 
turn of high levels of support for 
basi and non-basic commodities 
provided a_ higher level of income 
this vear for t hard-pressed farm- 
ers, now uffering from low prices 
and relative higher cost of pro- 
ductior 

Th tention is litth hort of 
economic heresy to the administra- 
tion follower who insist that the 
attraction of the high level of sup- 
port for many commodities will de- 
feat the purposes of the soil bank 
which was to discourage further pro- 
duction of wheat and cotton. They 
sa t will in turn cause further 
creation of surpluses of feed grains 
ind oilseed crops since the manda- 
tory participation in the soil bank 
has been discarded 

What the nferees have com 
plished in their not-too-subtle man- 
ner has been to increase the cost of 
the soil bank ilthough such an in- 
crea would increase the size of soil 
bank payment checks to the farm- 


a neat political dodge which the 


conference committee sees as a fur- 
ther allurement for the farm vote. 

To most observers the condition of 
the legislation which now seems 
headed for the congressional cham- 
bers after the return from their 
Easter recess April 9 appears a 
rather sorry mess, demanding a 
White House veto or an abject sur- 
render on the part of the administra- 
tion of principles which it has repeat- 


edly enunciated for the past ten 
weeks 
The legislative outlook defies 


analysis at this time. In the Senate, 
leaders say that there is slight hope 
that the administration can beat the 
expected conference bill, even its 
extremely unsatisfactory state on the 
Senate floor 

The slight hope of an administra- 
tion victory would lie in the House, 
where administration discipline is 
more effective and where the co- 
hesive strength of the farm bloc can 
be watered down if the urban area 
congressmen measure the effect of 
high price support votes on their 
heavy-food-consuming population 
concentrations. 


Presidential Veto 


House Republican leaders admit 
that the measure may easily be de- 


Possible 


feated in the House if the bill voted 
on does not meet with White House 
approval if a veto warning were 


issued many Republicans who previ- 
ously stood with the rigid price sup- 
port group might be persuaded to 
switch back and support the Presi- 
dent 

The only way in which this condi- 
tion could be offset would be a re- 
sulting switch of Democrats, who at 
the previous session of Congress voted 
to end rigid supports and retain the 
flexible provisions of the Farm Act 
of 1949 as amended 

If those Democrats were forced 
through party discipline back into the 
high price support ranks it is likely 
they could offset a return of Republi- 
can congressmen to the administra- 
tion fold 

In the previous session of the 84th 
Congress the rigid high price support 
proposal only passed by five votes 
Congressional leaders in both cham- 
bers agree that only in the House can 
the administration stand a chance of 
defeating a rigid high price support 
measure. 

Any hope of approval of construc- 
tive farm legislation is despaired of 
at this session of Congress, even if 
through some unforeseen miracle it 
would approve the best features of 
legislation now pending. To gain even 
a modest improvement of the con- 
ference committee actions would re- 
quire such substantial reversal of 
previously adopted amendments that 
even the most rosy-eyed 
would not expect it 


optimist 


Direct Contradiction 

The one nod of concession to the 
administration was the first action 
by the Senate, which knocked out of 
its bill a provision to restore rigid 
high level of supports for the basic 
commodities, subsequently every one 
of its actions and those of the con- 
ference committee have been direct 
contradictions of that start with the 
result that in most respects, if passed 
and approvad in its present form, it 
would probably be the highest level 
of support for farm commodities on 
an over-all basis that has ever been 
adopted by Congress 

The status of the farm legislation 


MILLER 


is getting a very unfavorable 
in the big metropolitan areas of the 
East, with the big influential 
papers highly critical of 
been happening 

The enticement of a soil bank ap- 
proval sweetened by a_ potentially 
large soil bank payment check un- 
der much higher level of price sup- 
port can hardly be classed as a vir- 


press 


news 
what has 


tue but rather a raid on the treas 
ury. The effectiveness of a soil bank 
this crop year, coming as it may 


right on the eve of the planting of 
many crops and on a voluntary rath 
er than a mandatory basis 
lend belief that it will do much to 
curtail production of the existing 
surplus crops and may in turn mere- 
ly widen the surplus areas to other 
field crops of feed grains 


does not 


Benson Policy Statement 


At a meeting of cattle producers in 
Tucson, Ariz., this week Mr 
struck out in an 


Benson 
item-by-item de 


nunciation at rigid high price sup 
ports in action and in principle 
From the sweeping nature of this 


indictment it might be construed that 
unless the administration gets a farm 
bill to its liking it will be vetoed. The 
opposition would have to make most 
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of the concessions to avert this 

“Agricultural policy must be de- 
veloped on high principles,” Mr. Ben- 
son said, “There is no place in it for 
shortcuts or cute political tricks. The 
decision you make—in your associa- 
tion and with respect to your indi- 
vidual herds-—-will determine the 
character of your cattle for years to 
come, And the same is true of deci- 
sions we make in agricultural policy 

“Knowing the President as I do, I 
know him to be as determined as I 
am that our decision should be based 
on honesty and integrity 

“This year is a year of decision 
Let me sharpen what I mean by that 
statement. Because it is an election 
year should we proceed on the basis 


of political expediency, and seek 
mainly to offend no one until after 
election—and talk out of both sides 


of our mouth and try to be all things 
to all conflicting interests that char- 
acterize our agriculture? If that is 
the road that should be followed then 
you have the wrong secretary of agri- 
culture 

“The alternative is to stand for 
what we know is right. And I am of 
the breed who believes that what is 
right is also good politics,” the Sec- 
retary concluded, 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. Lee Kennedy, president of 
Arrow Bag Co.,, Oklahoma City 
returned with Mrs. Kennedy 
brief vacation in Denver 
rado Springs where they 
the Collegiate Ice Hockey 
ment 


the 
has 
from a 
and Colo 
attended 
tourna 


a 

Callers at Millers 
eration offices in 
included M. F, 
Flour Mills of 
ow: & A 


National Fed 
last week 
president of 
Inc., Kansas 
Mactier, president of 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Omaha, and Henry D. Pahl, president 
of Menne! Milling Co., Toledo 
= 

H. H. Lampman, executive direc 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, was 
in New York City March 29 to at 
tend a meeting called by Look maga 
zine to discuss an advertising pro- 
gram in that magazine supporting 
National Sandwich Month in August 


Chicago 
Mulroy 
America, 


The meeting was attended by top 
leve| advertising executives repre 
senting companies manufacturing 
and selling sandwich foods. Another 





Purina Awards 
Ten Fellowships 


ST. LOUIS—Ten agricultural col 
lege students have been selected to 
receive Ralston Purina fellowships 
for graduate study during the school 
year 1956-57, it has been announced 
by J. D. Sykes, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co 

Th lowships, which amount to 
$1,56/ h, are given to recipients 
chose the basis of their under- 
gradi cholastic records and their 
state: ectives in agricultural re- 
sear’ 

The irds committee which met 
in S to make the selections 
wa nosed of Dr. J. W. Pou 
Nort olina State College: Dr 
Ruf Cox, Kansas State College 


Dr Ferguson, Ohio agricultural 


expr nt station; Dr. James Mc- 
Gint Washington State College, 
and C. A. Elvehjem, University 
of U nsin 


similar meeting was to be held April 
3 in Chicago 


* 
David F. Wilson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Wilson, Jr., has been 
pledged to Sigma Chi fraternity at 


Bucknell University 
where he is a 
been boxing for 
tramurals. Mr 
durum manager in 
office of King Midas 


Lewisburg, Pa., 
freshman. David has 
his fraternity in in- 
Wilson ‘s eastern 
the New York 
Flour Mills 


DEATHS 


Fugene W. 
heart attack 
tired from 











Seele, 69, died of a 
March 28. He had re 
active service in the St 
Louis grain trade last year, turning 
the Service Grain Co. which he 
founded in 1941 to his two sons 
Norvel D., and bugene W. Seele, Jr 
He entered the St. Louis grain trade 
in 1910, joining the Seele Bros. Grain 
(Co. at which time he became a mem 


over! 


ber of the St. Louis Merchants Ex 
change remaining a member until 
his death. Surviving, in addition to 
two sons, are a daughter, Babette 
Seele 


J. HW. MeDonald, a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for many 
years, died recently while on vacation 
in Vancouver. He was 73. Born in 
Ontario, Mr. McDonald came to Win- 
nipeg in 1909 and entered the grain 
trade with A. R. Hargraft Co., which 
later became Gooderham Melady & 
Co. He was one of the founders and 
directors of the Federal Grain Co 
Lid and formed the McDonald 
Grain Co. in 1925 

Chester C. 
iger of the vitamin 
mann-LaRoche, Ine 
died 


On page oo 


Robinson, sales man 
division, Hoff 
Nutley, N. J 
will be found 


March 25. Details 


Roland W. Selman, Jr., head of 
R. W. Selman & Associates, St 
Louis, died at the age of 39. Details 
will be found on page 16 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

was quiet with prices slightly higher 
than this time the week before. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Texas: Flour business continued 
ery dull last week with practically 
no demand for bakers and only small 
demand for family flour, There were 
a few small lots sold for export and 
the total flour sales amounted to only 
10-15% of capacity. Mills were run- 
ning on an average of four days a 
week. Prices were unchanged on 
family flour and bakers, but 10¢ 
higher on first clears. Quotations, 
Mareh 29: Extra high patent family 
$707.30, standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.1506.25, first clears $4.95@5.05, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Ohicago: Buyers and sellers of flour 
continued near a stalemate in the 
central states during the week ending 
March 31, but shipping orders against 
previous sales arrived to keep most 
mills grinding at a fair pace, Total 
new sales averaged around 25 to 30% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Most of the trade activity in sales 
was centered in the family flour divi- 

ion of the industry. Case sizes of 50 
pounds advanced 10¢, making a 20¢ 
advance per hundredweight with pro- 
tection given. This encouraged rather 
heavy buying. Grocers and other sell- 
ers took advantage of the opportunity 
to replenish their stocks which had 
been depleted by the pre-Easter buy- 
Inv 

In the bakery trade, a little spring 
wheat flour accounted for most of the 
ales made, Soft wheat flour was sold 
only in small amounts, with most 
eligible buyers covered through April, 
and perhaps longer. 

Quotations March 31; Spring top 
patent $6.20@6.55, standard $6.10@ 
6.50, elear $5.80@6,15; hard winter 
short $5,92@6.20, 95% patent $5.82@ 
6.15, clear $5.52@5.70, family flour 
87.75; soft winter short $6.89@7.60, 
standard $6.75@6,.99, clear $5.80. 

St. Louls: Flour sales last week 
were of small volume, A little interest 
was displayed by bakers on a p.d.s, 
to avoid booking supplies at 
prevailing prices. A large part of the 
trade apparently is still covered well 
ahead, Shipping directions were good. 
Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand. Package goods demand was 
tapering off, 

Quotations March 29: Family flour 
top patent $6.45, top hard $7.70, or- 
dinary $6.10, In 100-lb, paper sacks, 
bakers flour, cake $7.35, pastry $5.70, 
soft straights $5.85, clears $5.55; hard 
winter short patent $6.10, standard 
patent $5.95, clears $5.30; spring 
wheat short patent $6.70, standard 
$6.55, clears $6.40, 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales again were 
nominal last week. Some of the re- 
luetance to buy was believed to be 
politically inspired because consumers 
ire awaiting developments in farm 
legislation, Other consumers have 
more supplies on hand than they an- 


basis 


ticipated because of the continued lag 
in business. 

Rumors still continue to float 
around here that a substantial drop 


in the grain market may occur. The 
milling industry can't figure out the 
basis for the rumor unless it stem 
from the belief of consumers that the 
President may veto the farm bill 
However, Kefauver's victory in Min 
nesota made the Republican Party 


sit up and take notice and some com 
promise may be worked out. But the 
President is a rugged individualist 
and could go against party wish« 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
4¢ lower and Kansas moved down 2¢ 

Premiums were erratic and moved 
in opposite directions when the option 
market rose or fell. When the March 
Kansas option was taken off the 
board the premium was at the highest 
level of the season. 


High protein clears were off 15¢ 
and secondary (Kansas) clears dé 
clined 10¢. Mills aren't particularly 
pushing clears and the drop repr 


sented a “middle-of-the-stream” price 
adjustment on the part of the mill 
Cake flour was unchanged but pa 


try flour gained 5). There is a very 
definite shortage of soft wheat flow 
Bakeries are avoiding the current 
high market for cake flour and are 
willing to take chances on future 
prices. 

The trade is worried over the south 

stern wheat crop. It needs mois 
ture badly and has been damaged 
considerably by wind blowing 

Local bakeries’ sales volume re 


ceived a shot in the arm from Easter 
holiday trade promotions. Buffalo ha 
a very large population of Polish ex 


traction and they go in heavily for 


cake specialties made in the form of 
lambs, rabbits and While the 
usage of flour isn’t appreciably in- 
creased, the bakeries’ profits, in some 
double their regular 
items. Some bakeries have been push- 
ing types of rye bread made into vari- 
ous religious shapes 


eggs 


instances, are 


3uffalo’s port was opened for navi- 
gation March 30 and prospects for a 
busy season are so bright that some 
cargo vessels idle here for more than 
1 year will be put back into service. 
The opening of the Barge Canal, how- 
ever, has been delayed until April 16 
because bad weather and floods ham- 
winter repair work on the 
canal in some sections of the state 

Export activity was generally above 
1 week ago 


pe red 


Flour output here 
week ago and a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full seven-day week, one 
worked 5%4 days and the other three 
worked five days 

Quotations March 29 
$7.80, high gluten 
$6.86707.02, standard $6.8106.92, 
traight $6.76, first clear $6.3606.64; 
hard winter short $6.77@06.85, stand- 
ird $66506.67, first clear $6.35; soft 
winter short patent $8.25 @8.37, stand- 
id $7.27@7.50, straight $6.3576.45, 
first clear $5.30@5.35 


was below a 


Spring family 
$7.21@7.37, short 


New York Several factors com- 
bined to work against any improve- 
ment in demand for bakery flours 


here last week. Most bakers and job- 


bers were reported in no early need 
of hard wheat bakery flours. The 
tendency to draw upon present bal- 


inces was unaffected by price changes 
which were comparatively small. Also 


noted was a general belief that the 








AUTOMOBILE SAFETY KIT—William Heegaard, vice president and general 
sales manager of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, examines the auto- 
mobile safety kit offered by PeVco, Junior Achievement Company sponsored 
by Russell-Miller and F. H. Peavey & Co. Jerry Kisner, St. Louis Park high 


school student and company 


production manager, holds the 


red flag from 


the kit. Russell-Miller ordered more than 100 of the kits and will place them 
in salesmen’s cars. Since the Russell-Miller sales organization is a nationwide 
one, the Junior Achievement product also receives nationwide distribution. 
This is considered to be one of the first times a Junior Achievement product 
has been in use throughout the country. 


proposed farm 
into oblivion 


the evident reluctance of 
many buyers to make new commit- 
ments at this time, some concern has 
been expressed among bakers and job- 
bers on recent stiffening price tend- 
encies and a watch is 
made of winter wheat 
effects 

Most buyers of spring wheat bakery 
flours are reported to be covered for 
a realtively short period. Coverage 
was extended for the remaining crop 
year in only isolated cases during the 
recent bookings of spring wheat 
bakery types. Bakery flour directions 
generally continued somewhat slow 
Some mills were reported experienc- 
ing difficulty in maintaining 
rate of grind 

Quotations March 30 
flour $7.90, high gluten $7.25@7.35, 
standard patent $6.80@6.90, clears 
$6.45 @6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.6206.72, standard patent $6.42@ 
6.52; soft winter high ratio $6.60@ 
8.20, straight $5.75@6.30 

Boston: The local flour market was 
moderately irregular last week with 
price variations, if any, restricted to 
only a few in either direction 
Most types of spring wheat flour 
finished 2¢ net lower for the week 
First clears was an exception with 
the price range narrowing with a 5¢ 
rise on the inside and a 5¢ decline 
on the top side of the range. Hard 
winters closed 1¢ net higher for the 
week. In the soft wheat flours the 
only price change occurred in the Pa- 
cific advancing 10¢ on the outside of 
the range 

Dealers reported that while the 
general undertone of the market in- 
dicated firmness, trading activity was 
extremely limited. Most of the trans- 
actions for the week were generally 
fill-in nature. Some of the mills 


legislation is headed 


Despite 


close being 


area weather 


recent 


Spring family 


cents 


of a 


were reported to be offering dis- 
counts ranging from 10-20¢ for 
prompt shipment business. However, 
mill agents reported that the price 
concessions appeared to be of little 
consequence in the minds of most 


potential buyers who apparently feel 
that the market is top-heavy price- 
wise despite the bullish aspects of the 
parity problem currently debated in 
Washington 
Quotations March 31 
patent $6.92@7.02; 
6.92, high gluten 
clear $6.47@6.72: 
patent $6.6406.74 
6.54; Pacific soft wheat 
6.77; eastern soft wheat straight 
$5.77@6.32, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.62 @8.22, family $7.92 
Philadelphia: The 
Passover and Easter observances ap- 
peared to place an additional restraint 
upon the buying appetites of bakers 
and this last week 
Mill representatives their cus- 
tomers were concentrating on the 
production of holiday items rather 
than on the acquisition of additional 
supplies and over-all demand con- 
tracted to the point where 


Spring short 
standard $6.824 
$7.27 @7.37, first 

hard winter short 
standard $6.444 

flour $6.47@ 


combination of 


jobbers in area 


said 


dealings 


reached a virtual standstill, the only 
relief from that being modest orders 
from small operators in immediate 
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need. In this situation, prices held to 


i narrow range. However, there was 
a firmness to the undertone, which 
witnessed spring grades posting 5¢ 
ack advancement over the week be- 
fore 

This slight upward adjustment in 
springs did attract some notice since 
it returned them to the levels preva- 
lent at the end of February and oc- 
curred at a time when wheat itself 


was 


givi good account of itself in 
the face 


which de- 


ne a 


ome pressure 


veloped in the wake of some strength 
recently. It generally expected that 
springs will come in for some broader 
purcha before very long since 
stocks have declined to the point 
where i number of operat rs would 
prefer to make a move. Any accelera- 


tion in the hard winter quarter, it is 
reasoned, will be of lesser dimension 
since coverage in that type is for 
longer periods 

Quotations March 31: Spring high 
gluten $7.25@7.35. short patent $6.85 


106.95 tandard $6.80@6.90., first 
clear $6.6006.70; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.35@ 
6.45; soft winter standard $5.3045.40 


Pittsburgh: Last 
very slow in flour 
veek evel 
flour mill 


ontinued 
sales. For the third 
il representative of large 
reported “flour sales nil in 


week <¢ 


ill patents except family patents.” 
Cleat high glutens, hard Kansas 
ind spring wheat patents, also pas- 
try and cake flours had few sales and 
if sales were made they were of very 
mall volume and classed as hand-to- 
mouth, Both large and small bakeries 
in a majority of talks with flour men 
idmit they are waiting for a lower 
flour price and watch daily the grain 
quotatior figuring a drop there is 
bound to reflect in flour price 

rhousand of worke! have re- 
turned to their jobs at Westinghouse 
ind this fact accounts largely for in- 
creased sales of baked goods in dis- 
tricts where these workers live. How- 
ever, pastry and cake flour sales 
showed no increase last week and 
igain many bakers state they have 
these patents on commitments to 
cover their needs for 30 to 60 days 
ihead 

Family flour had nominal sale the 
last week with flour brokers and 
grocers placing orders on a limited 
cale in both advertised and unadver- 
tised family patents. Directions on all 
patent wer labeled a fair to 
good 

Quotations March 31: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.18@6.48, medium 


patent 46.3576 53 


6.63; sprin 


short pats nt 36.48 
wheat standard patent 


$6 7076.36 nedium patent $6.75@4 
691 hort patent $6.8307 6.96. clears 
$6.3906.82, high gluten $7.15@7.31, 
family advertised brands $7.80, other 
brands $6.954 7.36; pastry and cake 
flours $6.18@7.98 
South 

New Orleans: Flour business was 
rather low and draggy last week 
despite the fact that flour prices were 
slightly higher as a result of advanc- 
ing wheat prices and decreasing re- 
turns from millfeed. Sales were at an 
extremely low aggregate and in some 
cases for p.d.s. Apparently bread 
baker ire nearing the end of their 
contract ind appear apprehensive 
towards future purchases at present 
levels and i result in increas- 
ing number p.d.s. order ire being 
pl aced 

Hard vinter enjoyed the larger 
percentage I tne moderate iles 
However! rthern spring howed 
ome imp! ement with mall 
amounts bein old for future de- 
li in ne instance through 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


May. Soft winters were extremely 
quiet, with cookie and cracker bakers 
purchasing only for nearby require- 
ments. Shipping directions again 
showed a slight decline, although 
could be described as normal for this 
period. Stocks on hand show little 
change and are sufficient to take care 
of requirements. 

Inquiries on export flour were 
slightly better, especially from the 
Latin Americas. However, only mod- 
erate amounts were worked. In- 
quiries were also received from Den- 
mark and Norway but no sales re- 
ported to date. The Americas bought 


limited amounts, particularly Costa 
Rica and Guatemala 

Quotations March 29 in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 


$6.05@6.15, standard $5.90@6.05, first 
clear $4.95@5.35; spring wheat bakery 


short patent $6.60@6.80, standard 
$6.4076.60, first clear $5.90@6.30, 
high gluten $6.95@7.15:; soft wheat 
short patent $5.8506.15, straight 
$5.35@5.85, first clear $5.80@5.95, 
high ratio cake $6.2506.55; Pacific 


Coast $6.75@7, pastry $6.1506.25 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Last week was quiet as 
far as new flour bookings in the Pa- 
cific Northwest were concerned. Some 
export sales to the Philippines were 
reported, but mills were working 
mostly on their back orders. Only a 
couple of mills shared in the last 
Army business, reportedly done at an 
extremely low price. But an excellent 
back-log of bookings continues to 
keep mills operating at better than 
seasonal level. Quotations March 31: 
High gluten $7.15, all Montana $6.97, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.17, Blue- 
stem bakers $7.01, cake $7.72, pastry 


$6.35, pie $6.05, 100% wholé wheat 
$6.41, cracked wheat $5.84, graham 
$5.75 
Canada 
Toronto - Montreal: The improved 


tone in business continued and mills 
were fairly busy last week. Inquiries 
from export markets have been more 
frequent, and orders increased 
Quotations March 29: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.70@6 in 
1000's cottons, cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cartage 


less 


where used. Bakers $4.6004.90 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, 


mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. 


Improved interest in winter wheat 


flour was in evidence. Quotations for 
this type of flour March 29: $4.10, 
100 |b. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax in ex- 


port cottons 

Deliveries of winter wheat were ex- 
tremely light, and it is not expected 
any improvement will be apparent 
until the new crop is available. Quo- 
tations March 29: $1.55@1.60 bu 
f.o.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: While the outward move- 
ment of Canadian wheat declined for 
the week ended March 31, flour clear- 
ances at 456,500 sacks were some 70,- 
000 greater than the previous week 
The latest total included only 50,900 
sacks in small lots for a number of 
IWA destinations. Domestic trade 
was moderately good and mills were 
operating steadily. There was no ac- 
cumulation of supplies and prices 
were unchanged. Quotations March 
31: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cottons 100’s 
$5.6075.90; second patents, cottons 
$5.3575.65; second patents to bakers 
paper 100’s, $4.90@5.05. All 
cash carlots. 


prices 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basta of carload lota, 
prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kanes. City 1[8t. Louls Buffalo 
Spring nm ‘ “ $6.30@7.50 § “ | “ | @7.ae 
Spring Pp patent ‘ o@6.5 ’ “1 u " 
Spring gluten “ 64s 6.6 “ ' 7.21@ 7.97 
Spring ! rt " 4.1 n6 | “ "74.70 4.860 7.02 
Spring tandard 6.10@6.50 6.03@6,17 “ w6.55 O81@6.02 
Spring straight 7 “ “ “ W676 
Spris first lear s0@ 6.15 6 76.18 ! @waie 6.560% 6.64 
Hard winter family “7 ; ’ 6.590 , wi7.70 ” 
Hard wint short 02% 6.20 ’ > 805.86 "76.10 GT7@68 
Hard winte tandard S2q@6.15 ’ o@ b 76.96 6.650 6.4 
Hard winter firat clear °@s.70 " 155% 5.00 wioe0 Hw 6.95 
Sort vit r famil " ’ ' wea " 
soft nte hort patent 6.890 7.60 ' ’ u S.°5@ 8.97 
Roft tandard 76.99 ‘ “" u 7.27@7.50 
4oft traight ! ’ " 76.85 6.350 6.46 
Sort f t clea a ' “ " 55 + 30% 56.95 
I bite 184% 4.89 i “4 ' wis. .44@5.54 
I r} 10o0@ai4 73.8 " wait 1490 4.78 
Ser bull “ HW O.85 ' “ u 
New York Phila Hoaston itteburegh *New Orl 
a | ! | “1 ” 5 u 5 “ 4 5 ’ ' " 
Spr , ! iter ' 7 " } / osu ! 
Spris t ; ‘ 76.9 6ol°@ “ " som 6.40 
Spring i "74.9 6.400 6.90 6.820 6.9 " 6.400 6,60 
prin at ‘ if H.H0g @ “ 4.4 76 " woge " 
Hard t hort ‘ if 6.50@6.40 6.64@6,.74 7 4.05 @6.15 
Hard nite ndard ‘ i ' "6a S.44@e ! " oa 6.0 
Hard r first ar “" “" “ ‘ 1o5@ } 
Satt ! rt 4 tent u “" “ ' sioa.l 
Soft sig? / ; 6 “1 160 6.8 
soft indard “ ow u u u" 
Sort t first lear " ' ' “ sO 56.96 
I tite “ if ’ i “ “ ” 
1 bull s ’ " " " 
eattl Toronto **Winnipesr 
ran tent | #7.90 pring top patent $5.70@ 6.00 §5.40@56.00 
Hilue 76.9 Hhakers*® 1LA0@ 4.00 1000 5,.06 
Ihe ! 01 Winter expor ’ 14.10 “ 
I w6.1s8 
° paper +1 b. export itton fa Hialifax, **or delivery between Ft. Wil 
I ! imi boundar Ita t wheat flour in 100-11 papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations ummarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lot prompt delivers ton, packed In 100-Ib, sacks f.o.b. at indicated pointe 
Chicago Minneapoll Khuffalo Vhiladelphia Htoston 
i si6.00W 4 ‘i 44.00 $50, 00@50 ' 7 53.00 , w67.00 
i haa ria ik whl “64.00 “747.00 
j i { 4% i “A “ ow nn u “1 
ite 7 +60 win oo wu “61.00 ' 
Kansas Cit t. Loutls rt. Worth New Orleans eattle 
j ti r4i si 4 $48 000 49,00 $50.00@561.50 5 “" 
’ J | ‘ "74 * @ie.no 1Loogwst ie) “" 
Bran Shorts Middiings 
‘ i $57.00@ 68 00 $54.00@60.00 
é , wAi7.o0 16.00% 48.00 16.000 48.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





osing grain futures quotations tn leading markets in cents per bushel 
WHEAT PLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapotia 
M Ju Ma Ju pt Ih Mi July depot May July 
hard hard hard 
M ‘ » ‘ 9% B ! ‘ on 10% we UF 
Mea 2 a | i on™ 10% 147 m4 
M ’ f ’ 1% 14% ! " lit we it 
M ; ‘ . U "a % } ‘ ] » o% 64 wae 
Mar PHCOLLTEPAY 
COs nye HAT 
Chicago Chicage Vinnipes Minneapolis Chienge Myles 
M ju M Ju Ma Ju M Jul Ma July May 
M 11% 144 131 i i iz 1 i a4 66% 60% 
M i 14 131% ! ! 2) i i “4 “5% 40 
M 14 i 128 i . i j i ‘ 65% “or 
M 1 1 24 121% i ' 66% “0 
M Heol ’ 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





pt of grain in the U.S. as compiled t the Secretary of the Chicago Doard 
ot ‘ T t i) M } ‘ nd the corresponding date of a ear age 
Wheat Corn (ate ; Itye ro arley 
1966 19 196° 19 1966 19 1966 1966 1964 1066 
i / ‘ l " l i a4 ' lho 11 136 
i } 
i } A" “ iB 
; 19 ‘ vil ! 
“ , ‘ 9 i i ’ i 1 
’ ‘ 
1 ’ i] ' #1 6 “4 ‘ 
Ma 
j 79 ' 19 1 iW i* 
re ' 9% 
Hi Ae 
it taf 
} * / ’ 
M if i , ! sis 1.48 
M " ‘ J f 191 a 
‘ £44 j 4 ] ] ) 
‘ , ! 144 i 
; ' 
‘ » ! ‘ 
, ’ ‘ ‘ } 
‘ ; ] 114 4 
‘ ‘ i I 
149 ’ 
} , ! , i 
' , i 127 % 
% ; 
4¢ { 40 404 ‘ 4 « 4 . 64 
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ADDITION COMPLETED—The Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co. has 
completed the addition of 300,000 bu. of wheat storage and blending facilities 
at the Lexington, Neb., plant, as shown at the left, above. The 1,300-cwt. 
capacity flour mill is shown in the center and the mixed feed plant completed 
in 1051 ts shown in the foreground, The milling company operates nine country 
elevators in central and western Nebraska with total storage capacity of 
100,000 bu. in addition to Lexington facilities. President of the company tis 


G. KK. dacobson, Clarence Jacobson is secretary and in charge of the 


flour 


milling department. Jack Jacobson, son of the president, is treasurer and 
heads the feed department, William B. Bates heads the country elevator and 
grain department. The company was founded in 1884 at Plum Creek (now 
Lexington) and was originally known as the Plum Creek Milling Co. 





ers continued to keep fairly busy ship- 


ping across the Pacific last week. 
Reports from most of the regular 
outlets are that Canadian flour is 


holding its own, 

There is, however, no inclination 
on the part of buyers to place orders 
for forward delivery. Canadian ship- 
pers also are not interested in too 
distant positions, pending clarification 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment coming out of Geneva confer- 
ence 

Canadian shippers are busy with 
wheat orders to regular customers in 
addition to the special buying from 


Russia, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many and Hungary, Recent weeks 
have seen a fair improvement in the 


demand from Central and South 
America wheat buyers, most of this 
business being in sacked grain. 
Domestic flour trade is reported 
unchanged with prices steady. Hard 
wheat grinds on a cash car basis: 
First patents $11.20 in jutes and 
$11.30 in 98's cottons; bakers patents 
$9.40 in paper bags and $9.80 in cot- 
tons; western pastry to the trade 
$13.50 and western cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
was powerful enough in the week 
ended April 2 to send prices up by 
ae much as $3.50 ton on some kinds 
as buyers serambled for the limited 
supplies, All prices were the highest 
last summer. Some mills had 
unexpected cutbacks in running time 
which caused tightness the end of 
last week. The strongest demand was 
for standard middlings and the max- 
imum price rise of $3.50 was noted 
there. But the bran demand also 
held up better than expected. All 
prices were at least $1.50 stronger. 
Quotations April 2: Bran $43@44, 
standard midds. $44@44,50, flour 
$45.50@47.50, red dog $47.50 


since 


midds 
“48 

Kansas City: The sharpest upswing 
of the year took place in millfeed 
markets last week, with gains of 
$203 recorded, Improved demand 
from feed mixers both locally and in 
eastern states sparked the advance, 
reflecting generally stronger feed 
markets and springtime improvement 
in consumption, Bran gained $2@3.50 
and shorts $3.50 on the sacked basis 
and bulk midds. were up $2.75@3. 


Quotations April 2, carlot Kansa 
City: Bran $40.75@41.25, short 

$42.25@42.75, sacked; bran $39@ 
39.50, midds. $39.75@40.25, short 


$41.75 @42.50, bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week. Offerings about offset the 
demand, Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 30: Bran $41, shorts 
$42.50. Bran advanced $1.75 ton and 
shorts $3.75 ton, compared with the 
preceding week 

Hutchinson: Strong demand 
pushed millfeeds higher last week 
Bran was up $1.75 and shorts $3.25 
Mills found ready takers for all pro 


duction, Strongest demand came 
from Midwest jobbers and mixers 
Quotations March 30, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $40.50@41.75, shorts 


$41.75 @ 42,50. 


Oklahoma City: Slow buying of 
millfeed continued last week. Prices 
closed March 31 as follows: Bran 


$40.507 41.50, millrun $4038@041.38 
shorts $40,25041.25. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes 

Salina: Millfeed demand was good 
last week with bran $2.50 ton higher 
and shorts $5 ton higher. Supplies 
were scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City March 29: Bran $41@41.50, gray 
shorts $42,500 43 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed demand was 
good last week until the strong ad 
vance late in the week brought busi 


ness to a near standstill. Quotations 
March 31: Bran $48@49, gray short: 
$48.50@49.50, delivered Texas com 


mon points; $2 higher on bran and 
$2.50 higher on shorts, compared with 
the previous week 

Chicago: Millfeeds crowded up to 
new price peaks in the central states 
during the week ending April 2, but 
some signs of a tightening of buyers 
purse strings appeared near the end 
of the period. Traders said the mill 
ing offals had just about pried them 
selves out of the range of some custo- 
mers. Prices were at about an eight- 
month peak. Quotations April 2: Bran 
$46@46.50, midds. $4646.50, flour 
midds. $48@49, red dog $49@50 

St. Louis: A combination of strong 
demand and tight supplies 
an upward trend to the millfeed price 
last week, Quotations March 29 
Bran $45.25@45.75,. shorts $46.50@ 
47.25, St. Louis switching limits 

Buffalo: A pre-holiday lull 


caused 


settled 
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in the millfeed market late last week 
after very active sales and higher 
prices earlier in the week. The mar- 
ket's early strength and activity 
stemmed from increased demand for 
bran and middlings, coupled with 
curtailed flour mill running time 


Middlings have been gaining in buy- 


er’s favor because they are attrac- 
tively priced compared with some 
other relative ingredients. Bran has 


been bolstered by improved demand 


for dairy feed. Heavy feeds were 
forced up by strength in corn and 
tandard middlings and not because 


of any increase in demand 

Supplies of millfeeds for spot con 
umption are virtually unavailable 
Consumers, however, aren't extend- 
ing themselves very far. Large mix- 
ers are booked ahead for two weeks 
but some in the country trade have 
coverage ranging up to 30 days. Mill 
running time was on the light side 


because of the two to three-day East- 
er holiday shutdown. Bran ended the 
week $2.50 higher. Both middlings 
ind heavy feeds were up $3 


Quotations March 29: Bran $504 
0.75; standard midds. $48@51, flour 
midds. $52.504 53, red dog $53@53.50 


Boston: Millfeed was higher 
local market last week 
decidedly tighter supply 
While the overall demand was consid- 


in the 
reflecting a 
ituation 


ered as slow in most quarters, when 
measured against recent weekly vol- 
ume of business, it was steady and 


constant enough to readily absorb all 


offerings. The demand, however, was 
generally restricted to a prompt ship- 
ment or nearby basis. Bran finished 
$1 higher for the week and went up 
$2 on middlings. Quotations March 
31: Bran $57, midds. $57 

Pittsburgh: Moderate increases in 
the sale of millfeeds were registered 
last week. High prices caused buyers 
to fear further advances and the re- 
tail trade stocked up more liberally 


than in several past weeks. Supplies 


vere plentiful although several mills 
were out of the market for a few 
days on quick orders. Quotations 
March 31, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Bran $55.55@57.29, standard midds 
$53.550 58.29, flour midds. $57.55@a 
9.14: red dog $60.14761.29 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed 


market was a dull affair in the pre- 
Master week as dealers reported that 
customers were interested only in 
hand-to-mouth transactions, hoping 
that prices will decline to provide an 
opportunity to purchase at a saving 
from current levels. The March 31 
quotations were unchanged from the 
previous week—bran $53, standard 
midds. $54, red dog $61 

New Orleans: There was a definite 
strengthening in demand for millfeed 
last week and bran prices advanced 
(5¢-$1 with shorts at practically the 
level. Most mills had difficulty 
in furnishing sufficient supplies since 
recent bookings had covered the ay 
grind through the month end 
sulk feed was more readily available 
ind mixers and jobbers showed more 
in forward shipments. How- 
mills were not Quota- 
March 29: $50 @51.50 
shorts $51@52.75 

Portland: Quotations 
Millrun $40, midds. $45 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
with the market last week 
ind demand and supply were about 
equal, Plants are booked well past the 
middle of April and are operating to 
capacity six days a week, 24 hours a 
day. Quotations March 29 (up $1) 
Red bran and millrun $41, midds. $46 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $48, 


same 


erage 


interest 
eve! pressing 
Bran 


tions 


March 31 


stronger 


midds, $53. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $48.50, midds. $53.50 
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Toronto-Montreal: Increased de- 
mand and limited offerings have re- 
sulted in higher prices. Quotations 
March 29: Bran $57@58, shorts $574 
58, midds. $58059, net cash terms 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Winnipeg: An anticipated fall-off in 
demand for millfeed had not mate- 
rialized week and sales to east- 
ern Canada and the New England 
states remained on a fairly good scale 
Supplies from western mills were 
well taken and prices were firm. Quo- 
March 31: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b 
mills $44@47, shorts $45@48, midds 
$45 @ 48, all prices cash carlots. Small 
ex-country 
houses $5 extra 


last 


tations 


lots elevators and ware- 

Vancouver: Domestic 
millfeed about 50¢ lower last 
week. Offerings by prairie and local 
mills were reported plentiful. No ex- 
ports were confirmed. Cash car quo- 


prices for 


closed 


tations, March 31 Bran $50@51, 
shorts $52@53, midds. $54 
Rye 

Minneapolis: There were a few 
scattered carlot rye flour sales last 
week, considered by the trade as 
about normal activity for this time 
of year. The prices remained un 
changed from the week before, so 


there was no particular incentive for 
buyers to book flour, especially since 
most of them still have supplies that 
were bought when prices were lower 
Quotations March 30: White rye $4.52 


“4.57, medium $4.32@4.37, dark 
$3.77 @3.82 

Chieago: Virtually no new book- 
ings of rye flour were reported in 
the central states during the week 
ending March 31, as users continued 
to draw from fairly comfortable 
backlogs. Mills, by the same token, 


the order backlog as 
a steady flow of shipping 
directions. Quotations March 31 
White patent rye $4.84@4.89, medium 
$4.640@4.69, dark $4.09@4.14 

St. Louis: Rye sales and shipping 
directions last week with 
the price trend steady. Supplies were 
ample. Quotations March 29: Pure 
white rye $5.19, medium $4.99, dark 
$4.44, rye meal $4.69 

Pittsburgh: Demand for all rye 
patents very slow last week in 
the city and tri-state area. Prices are 
lower but still high enough to stir 
price resistance with prospective buy- 
ers. Directions were good. Quotations 
March 31 f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Pure white rye, No. 1 $5.19@5.30 
medium $4.90@5.10, dark $4.44@4.55, 
blended $6.25@6.50, rye meal $4.454 
1&0 


ground against 


users sent 


were good 


was 


Philadelphia: Bakers in this area 
apparently found no reason to con- 
tract for additional amounts of dark 
flour last week for market dealings 
continued to follow the quiet pattern 
of recent weeks. There were some 
light takings by those in immediate 
need, but this business was strictly of 


minor scope. The March 31 quotation 
on white rye of $5.30@5.40 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Quotations March 31 
$7.10, pure dark 


Portland: 
white patent 
rve $6.20. l.c.l 


rye 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
week. Sales were nominal, Quo- 
tations March 29: White rye $5.44@ 
5.54. medium rye $5.2405.34, dark 
rye $4.69@4.79 

New York: Buyer demand in rye 
flours was low here last week with 
bookings confined to small lot replace- 
ments for immediate and nearby. A 
firm level substantially 


last 


price above 
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ling when most buyers 

.ked sizeable amounts, worked 

nst any extension of present com- 

itments. Quotations March 30: Pure 
white patents 


$5.25@5.4 


Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Conditions in 
the trade t week were rmal for 


I ea f the year. Quotations 
March 29: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 

ns > > itmeal in YS cottons 
$6.65, f t roronto-Montreal 


in rolled 
ist week 
sufficient to meet 


Winnipeg: Domestic trad 
ats and tmeal was good 


ina (rh were 


lying rders Prices inchanged 

(Juotatior March 31: Rolled oats in 

SU-IT ich $5.30 4 5.50 atmeal in 

LOO-\t ach $6.454 6.70 in the three 

prairie pr ces. All price ish car- 
®& eT 


Red Star Yeast Makes 
Staff Appointments 


MILWAUKEE Dr. Gerald Reed 


has be ppointed director of re- 
earch the Red Sta Yeast & 
Product ( according to n an- 
1ouncement by Robert T. Foote, vice 
president of the firm. Dr. Reed will 
fill i positior left vacant by the 
leath of Dr. F. J. Rudert 
LD Reed a graduat in bio 
hemist the Universiti if Ber 
viunic ind Prague. He has been 
ictive in the food and pharmaceuti 
cal ndust f the United States 
nce 1935 rKing on }| ts in- 
cludin esearcn in the field of fat 
Nubile tamins and penicillin pro- 
duction nee 1947, Di Reed has 
been act the bakin 1 milling 
field in connection with the develop- 
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ment and sale of industrial enzymes 
He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, Institute of Food 
Technology; American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; American Society 
of Bakery Engineers; and American 
Society of Entomologists 

Dr. S. L. Chen was named senior 
scientist by Red Star. During the 
past four years, Dr. Chen has been 
research associate in the biochemis- 
try laboratory of the firm’s research 
department where he worked in the 
fields of respiratory and anaerobic 
metabolism of active dry yeast; the 
effect of bread ingredients on carbon 
dioxide production rates and capaci- 
ty; the pathways of flavor produc- 
tion in breadmaking; the relation of 
enzyme characteristics and stability 
to ADY quality; and related studies. 

J. R. Helbert has been named to 
the newly established position of field 
representative for research, Mr. Mel- 
bert will act as liaison between the 
baking industry and the research de- 
partment’s program for the improve- 
ment of yeast quality and baking 
technology 

Other recent Red Star appoint- 
ments made Robert L. Mueller assist- 
ant to the director, and Dr. Robert 
S. Yare as director of the biochem- 
istry laboratory, and Dr. John A 
Thorn director of the cereal chem- 
istry laboratory of Red Star 


GENERAL MILLS’ DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS——The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., on 
Maren 26 declared a dividend of 75¢ 
per share on General Mills, Inc., com- 
mon stock payable May 1, to stock- 
holders of record April 10. This is 
the 111th consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on General Mills common stock 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas’ 


Wichita, Kansas 
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IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 


e Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 

e MACAROON PASTE 

e KERNEL PASTE 

e MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 


0 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
.. throughout the baking trade 





WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


HENRY HEIDE, inomore 


% 313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Two-Day Meeting 
Held by Canadian 
Prairie Unit, AOM 


WINNIPEG~—-An excellent turnout 
was on hand for the March 23-24 
meeting of Canadian Prairie District 
No. 13, Association of Operative Mill- 
er held at the Royal Alexander 
Hotel in Winnipeg. 

Honorary memberships in the group 
were conferred on Ralph W. Bouskill, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, and 
J. S. Peach, Calgary. Mr. Bouskill is 
one of the founders and organizers of 
the Canadian Prairie District and Mr. 
Peach, who was long associated with 
the baking industry, is now with the 
Canadian Petroleum Assn. 

In an address of welcome, Sol 
Kanee analyzed the position of 
Canada a8 an exporter of wheat and 
flour and urged the Canadian miller 
to consolidate his position in the 
world's export markets by taking full 
advantage of the technological ad- 
vances in the milling field. 

A visit of inspection was made to 
Mr. Kanee's pneumatic mill, the Soo 
Line Mills. Members visited the 
Creamette Company's plant and saw 
the complete operation of making 
macaronl from durum semolina. The 
visits tied in well sinee the Soo Line 
Mills specializes in the milling of 
semolina 

The series of papers which were 
presented were: “Nutrition Pays,” by 
liarold Johannson, Merck & Co., 
Limited, Montreal; “An Introduction 
to Operations Research,” Dr. Joseph 
Krol, associate professor of mechani- 
cal engineering, University of Mani- 
toba, and “Selkirk Wheat,” Dr. J. A. 
Anderson, chief chemist, grain re- 
search laboratory, Board of Grain 
Commissioners, 

Mr. Johannson urged the miller to 
look into the promotion of his prod- 


ucts and projected slides showing 
what was being done in this direc- 
tion by other producers, Dr. Krol 


“ave an interesting paper on opera- 
tions research in general but one in- 
formative to the miller and mill man- 
ALOT 

A refreshment period provided by 
the allled trades preceded the dinner 
on Mareh 23 and Mr. Peach gave an 
after-dinner talk “In a Manner of 
Speaking.” 

The March 24 meeting commenced 
with “Conditioning” by David Casson 
of Henry Simon, Ltd., Toronto, fol- 
lowed by “Further Reflections on 
Pneumatic Milling” by Douglas Pater- 
son and J. T. Wimbush, 

It is planned to hold the fall meet- 
ing in Saskatoon Noy. 16-17, the dates 
being subjeet to confirmation. 
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Construction Begins 
On Addition to AIB 


CHICAGO The baking industry's 
scientific and educational center is 
having its face lifted, Headquarters 
of the American Institute of Baking 
in Chicago will present a bright new 
exterior to members attending the 
innual meeting in October. 

earlier callers, however, may not 
recognize the modern building which 
was dedicated a little more than five 
years ago, Currently construction 
workers are peeling slabs of lime- 
stone and sheets of roofing from the 
north and east wings of the building. 

This work is preparatory to adding 
a second story to these wings, join- 
ing the second story of the west 
wing, which is three stories tall. The 
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SAFETY AWARD—Wiilliam J. Stebler (right), president of General American 
Transportation Corp., Chicago, is shown here making a safety award to man- 
agement members of the company’s plant No. 1 in East Chicago, Ind. The 
plant became the first of 35 General American plants to win the company’s 
highest four-star safety award. Accepting the bronze plaque for the plant’s 
2,500 workers are William I. Jones (left), plant general manager, and Frank 


Treadway, plant safety supervisor. 





building was originally designed to 
permit the addition 

The added space will be used for 
the Louis Livingston Library, the de 
partment of bakery sanitation, re 
search laboratories, and a lounge 
study for students. Offices vacated by 
these departments will be 
for the enlarged consumer service ce 
partment staff 


and 


avallable 


Nebraska Shipments 
Of Wheat Underway 


LINCOLN, NEB 


Instructions for 


shipping 6,400,000 bu. of grain most 
ly wheat—from Nebraska's country 
elevators to terminal and ub 


terminal points have been issued by 
James Lemley, head of the Commod 
ity Credit Corp. office for Nebraska 

Mr. Lemley said the grain move 
ment would continue through spring 
to provide storage in Nebraska ele 
vators for the 1956 wheat crop 

An additional 2,000,000 bu. ha 
been set up for removal at harvest 
time if needed to relieve local trou 
bled spots, it was announced 

Current shipments are going prin 
cipally to warehouses near the Gulf 


“SREAOD \® THE STAFF ’ re 


Nile Cave to Head 


Nabisco Division 


NEW YORK—Nile Cave, assistant 
director of sales for National Biscuit 
Co., has been named general man 
ager of Nabisco's special products di 
vision, it has been announced by Lee 
S. Bickmore, vice president for sales 

National Biscuit Co.’s special prod 
ucts division was organized in 1954 
to handle the marketing, distribution 
and sale of the company’s cereals and 
dog food products. 

Mr. Cave has been with Nabisco for 
24 years, all of this time with the 
company’s sales organization. A grad 
uate of Coe College in Cedar Rapids 
Iowa, he joined the company in 1932 
as a salesman at the Cedar Rapid 
sales branch. Later he held positions 
in Omaha and Minneapolis. 

SREAD if THE STAFF 
1.5 MILLION BUSHEL EXPANSION 

ATCHISON, KANSAS Another 
1.5 million bushels of storage capacity 
will be added by the C-G Grain Co 
near here, The latest addition—third 
expansion in a year—-will provide the 
firm with a total capacity of 6 million 
bushels in Atchison 





Merchandising Boom 
Slated to Continue 


SAN FRANCISCO The mer- 
chandising revolution, which carton 
manufacturers have spurred through 
the development of the 
irt, will continue to 
celerated pace 


packaging 


grow at an ac- 


Don 
executive 
& Belding, 
in his keynote 


The prediction was made by 
jelding, chairman of the 
committee of Foote, Cons 


an advertising agency 


iddress made before the recent na- 
tional convention of the Folding 
Paper Box Assn, 


He foresees some supermarkets 


having 6,000 items by 1960, as against 
the present top of about 5,000 
“Consider what a_ responsibility 
that puts on the design and print 
material of your folding paper box,” 
Mr. Belding declared. ‘The manu- 
facturer must pre-sell the item 


through advertising before the cus- 
tomer gets to the then the 
package must do the reminding job.” 
Mr. Belding credited the current 
marketing revolution, of which the 
folding paper box is one symbol, with 
trends which rocketed 1955 advertis- 
ing volume over $9 billion and prom- 
ise to surpass $16 billion by 1965 
The speakers also predicted that 
more attention will have to be paid 
by folding paper box and other de- 
signers to the clarity of design. He 


store, 


also said that consumer loyaity to 
branded merchandise would be re- 
duced and shifting of brands would 


be increased by growing restlessness 
and independence of the people 
“Success of the consumer 
business will depend on the effective- 
ness of their pre-selling in the con- 
sumer’s home through mass media, 
plus the effectiveness of their mer- 
chandising programs at point of 


said Mr. Beldin; 


GREAD 16 THE STAFF ’ re 


goods 


sale 


DISTRIBUTION CENTER 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The Continental 
Baking Co. will erect a distribution 
center for all its products at Wilson, 
N. C., beginning immediately. The 
center is expected to be in operation 
in the late summer. Continental 
plans to continue its baking in Ra- 


leigh, then transport its output to 
Wilson where trucks will relay it 
throughout eastern North Carolina 


Distribution west of Raleigh will con- 
tinue from the main plant 
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Packaging Show 
Sept. 11-14 Features 


Informative Exhibits 
PITTSBURGH “How to do it” 
exhibits will be featured at the Pack- 
aging Machinery and Materials Ex- 
position of 1956 in the Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 11- 
14, according to the Packaging Ma- 


chinery Manufacturers Institute, 
Sponsor! 

At the exposition, the emphasis 
will be on technical know-how. Ac- 
tion exhibits will be named by tech- 
nicians who will be able to answer 
custome! question about new 
equipment, new materials and new 


packaging techniques 


Coincidentally, the Packaging In- 


stitute will hold its 18th Annual 
Forum in Cleveland at the Hotel 
Statler, Sept. 10-12 

More than 75% of the 50,000 sq 
ft. of exhibit space has been con- 


tracted for by packaging machinery 
and materials manufacturers. In ad- 
dition to industrial exhibits, the show 
will feature 


exhibit and 


a government packaging 
educational exhibits 
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James McConnell Has 


Cornell Professorship 


BUFFALO James A. McConnell, 
formerly general manager of the Co- 
operative GLF Exchange, Inc., Itha- 
ca, N.Y., and who recently resigned 
as assistant secretary of agriculture, 
has returned to two of his previous 
occupations and assumed a third one. 

Mr. McConnell has resumed oper- 
ations on his 


600-acre farm neat 
Mansfield, Pa., will act as counselor 
to the Cooperative GLF and, with 
the rank of professor, will serve on 
Cornell University’s faculty in the 


graduate school of business and pub- 
lic administration 








Dr. Walter Judd 


NORTHWEST SPEAKER—Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd, U. 8S. representative in 
Congress from Minnesota since 1942, 
will address members of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
their meeting April 5 at the Calhoun 
Beach Hotel. Dr. Judd, a former 
medical missionary to China, is con- 
sidered an expert on Far Eastern af- 
fairs. He will discuss Washington and 
world events at the feed gathering. 
In anticipation of a larger-than-usual 
attendance, arrangements have been 
made to hold the dinner in the ball- 
room of the hotel rather than in one 
of the smaller dining rooms. 
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Hoffmann-La Roche 


Sales Executive Dies 
NUTLEY, N.J 


sales manager of the 


April 3, 


Robin- 
vitamin 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 


Chester C 


Islor DI 


lied March 25, following a cerebral 
at morrna t 
Mr Rob yn has been associated 
ith Hoffmann-La Roche since 1941 
H career with the company began 
i i pharmaceutical sales representa- 
t in the Chicago area. A year later 
he was t nsferred to the bulk vita- 
serving as les repre- 
entat n the Chicago area until 
19D! At that time he was given 
pecial d vith the Nutley plant 
is his headquarters and, with his 
lily, took up residence in Mont- 
clair, N.J. Shortly thereafter he was 
ippointed sales manager of the vita- 
nin divisi 
Mr. Robin 1 was born in Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., in 1904 and attended 
Yale University. Prior to his associa- 


tion with Hoffmann-La Roche he had 
been president of Ucoline Prod- 
icts Co 

Mr. Robinson is survived by his 
VidOW Madeline and Carter, 
who resid it Montclair ind his 
mother Mr Belle Robinson East 
Orange, N.J 
Kraft Bag Promotes 
Ed Burgers, Jr. 

NEW YORK—Ed Burgers, Jr., for- 


merly sales representative in the St. 


Louis area, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager for Kraft Bag 
Corp., with headquarters in New 
York. His promotion was announced 
by F. L. Munger, vice president and 
sales manager of the company 

Mr. Burger duties include sale 
and promotion of the company’s auto- 
matic open mouth bag filling ma- 


chine, the “Kraftpacker,” in addition 
to development of new business for 
multiwall shipping sacks manufac- 


tured by Kraft 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 












You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











The Williams Bros. 


Merchant Mitte 


Co. 


ENT, OHIO, U.B.A 


Miller oft Winter Wheat 
We specialize aboratory controlled 
product perior Cake, Pastry a 
Cracker | : arefully selected 


A heat 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Pronkenmeth, Mich 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Pix 
change: 
Mar. Mar, 
23, , 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 6% 33% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers a1% 61% %$%4% j%TM 
rtd. $4 125 118 121%, 120 
Am. Cyanamid 73% #%448 72% 72% 
Pid. 143% 106 14%, 143% 
A-D-M Co. 3% 36 ot) BS] 
orden 66% 8% GO 6O% 
Cont. Baking Co. 41% 771% 4% B4 
Pid. $5.50 oo 100% 104% 101% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co. 32% %6 w™% 31% 
Pfd. $7 ron 175 1764 
Cream of Wheat 10% 9% 205, 20% 
Dow Chemical 7i% 43% 60% GH% 
fren, Baking Co, 11% Hh oy, Py 
Gren, Poods Corp. 5% BS 93 g2% 
Gren, Mills, Ine. 70% 65% 70 
Merck & Co 0% wo " 2m hy 
Pid. $3.50 on ot od 
rtd, $4 tie 16h, 1oa', 
Natl, Biscuit Co 9% %37% 3a 17% 
"td. $7 179 «= 172% 174% «8748 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 61 16% Sie 49% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 01 106 10% 
Quaker Oats Co ty, 320% 33 32% 
Pid, $6 153 149 149 
St. Regis Paper Co. 49%, 35% 47% 47% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 3% 3545 41% 41% 
Sterling Drug ot, 84244 i% et 
United Biscuit 
of America 4% «2% 31 ‘1 
Vietor Chem. Wks. 11%, ma, «6844 63R% 
Ward Baking Co 17% 16% 17% 7 
Pid. $5.50 106 100% 101%, 101% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


(ren, 
Gen. 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 10 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd f 


Kaking Co., 
Mills, Inc., 5% Ptd 2 


SA Pd 138 


130% 
’ 121% 


Ss 6Ptd. ot 


; ion 
“0 v1 


Sunshine Biscuits, tne ri) 15% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $1.0 Pd 102% 105 
Victor Chem. Whks., $3.50 Pfd ols, os 


THE AMERICAN STOCK ENE 


(huotations on baking, 
stocks listed on the 


milling 
American 


HANGE 


wed allied 
Stock Kx 


change: 
Mar. Mar. 
>, 30, 
1955-56 oe tone 
High tow Close Close 
Burry Lise. Corp 7% 6 i% 6 
Hathaway Bak., 
inc, “A” i 1 i" i 
Horn ‘k Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. os 2h, Bh, «426% 
rtd. 88 149% 127 29 a 
Omar, Ine. is 16% 7 7 
Wagner Baking Co. rh i” r%, aS 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants i% 1% 1% i™% 


Stocks not traded: 
i 
Great A. & P. Tea Co, 18 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., 85 Pid. 15 


Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N. Y., 85 Pfd, 10 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd, 10 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


1055-56 
High tow 
Canada Bread 5 uy 
rid. “o oy, 
Can, Bakeries 9%, ile 
Can. Pood Prod 1% ™% 
A n™, i 
Pid. 6% n% 
Catelli Food, A 2 2h 
i 0 6 
Cons, Bakeries 12% 7 
Federal Grain 4% 2 
rtd. 31% 2 
fren, Bakeries 9% 6 
Inter-City Bakery 17% 16 
int, Mig., Pfd. 1% 87 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% n™ 
rtd. 105 100 
MeCabe Grain, A 20 156% 
1h m% 15% 
Ogilvie Flour 60 ‘4 
Ptd. 170 158 
st. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd 135 100 
Std. Urands 0%, «BN 
Toronto Klevs. 1n% 16 
United Grain, A i” 17 
Weston, G., “A” 7%, 2 
“ 11% 29% 
Pid, 41%% 107 100! 


*Less than board lot 


BREAD is 


THE @TAFS 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE 
Stocks of bonded grain int 
piled by the secretary of the Chi« 
of Trade March 1, 1966 ¢ 
Wh Be 4 


bial Asked 
1%, 183% 
im 136% 


t 105 
” ite 


Mar. Mar. 
14, 24, 
1956) «toe 
Close Close 
th, 3% 
MM 
ins, 2% 
th, 3% 
tl ” 
ot 65 
27% %% 
‘” 37% 
” aY% 
“4% 33 
O', 29% 
7 
7 
#1 “oh 
” ” 
101% "101% 
at 3 | 
in 
in’, 464 
160 
190 
th 
16% 
17% 17% 
1% mY, 
ih 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 
Hide., 


os4 be 


change Memphis, Tenn 















Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


Dor tm @ilthtacks) meite 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








o 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookle Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 


we 4 ae yy i _ 
ACTURERS OF 


MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT T FLOURS 
Piain and Gelf-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 























° A High Grade Baker's Spring P 
“Diamond Dp” aa + sep sy p Padi rm ee 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


heat. 

















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. revis cin, s. ot. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 9%) 





of flour production are based on re- 
ports received from mills in principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of the total U.S. wheat 
flour output 

The estimated February production 
total of 18,219,000 sacks represented 
a decrease of 653% from the Janu- 


NEED MILL 
REPRESENTATION 
IN WESTERN EUROPE? 


Any American Mill, exporting 
flour to Europe, that wishes 
representation in Western 
Europe, and Western Germany, 
write; 

BOX M. E. 59510 ANN.-EXP. 
CARL GABLER, Munich, Germany 














THE NORTHWESTERN 


ary total of 19,490,000 sacks 
February total was, however, 2.8% 
more than for the same month a 
year ago because of the extra work 


ing day. 


The 


Daily Output Down 

The February estimated daily avy 
erage of 867,000 sacks represented 
a decrease of 6.57% from the Janu 
ary average of 928,000 sacks. This 
was 2.1% less than the 886,000 sack 
average of February, 1955. (There 
were 21 working days in both Janu 
ary and February of 1956.) 

Daily average output at Buffalo in 
February showed the sharpest drop 
from the previous month. In Febru 
ary it was 94,000 sacks, down 12.9% 


from the January output of 107,900 
sacks. 

Drops of around 10% were also 
noted. in the central and southeast 


ern states and at Minneapolis. Dail 

average production in the central! and 
southeastern states was 106,700 in 
February, a decrease of 10.1% from 
the January average of 118,800 sack: 

Minneapolis daily average production 
in February was 43,400 sacks, a drop 












to start 
you on your 


greatest 
Gulf Holiday 
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clip and mail this--—~» 


poossoooeee? 


conditioned Eee Finest fo 


Spoctel Rates for Families with Children 


| rete ~— & dp the single rete 
will 
Bthe 











oo 
eoossooee® 


eeevr” 
eocoooooee® 
aeet 


Unexcelled accommodations — sir- 


served in Dining Room and Cc fee 
Shop. 600 acres devoted to outdoor 
recreation == private 18-hol 
pionship golf course, swimming 
tennis courts, salt and fresh 
fishing, Playground and wading ¢ 
for children, Open all year. Moder- 
ate Rates. 


@ char 


water 
{ 


Under 14 Years of Age) 


yo oo for children when they oc- 
same room with their parents, 
(esr beds will be provided). If « sepe- 





ng 


room occupied by 
Ideal Convention 
Facilities, Banquets, 


eae 


PARK, MISS. 


looking The Gulf of Mexico 










’ 


midway between Gulfport & Biloxi 








ning with volume 241-244, coveri 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


their bulk and number. For this 
users of microfilm equipment are 


maximum use. 


on suitably labeled metal reels, 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 


the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 


Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


ng the complete set of issues for 


reason, many libraries and other 
substituting microfilm editions for 


each covering an entire volume. 








MILLER 


of 99% from the 48,200 sack average 
in January. 


A decrease of 6.7% in the average 
daily production showed up in re- 
ports to The Northwestern Miller 


from the southwestern mills. In Feb- 
ruary the average was 248,800 sacks 
as compared with the January aver- 
age of 266,700 sacks. The interior 
southwestern mills reporting had a 
percentage drop of 7.2% in their 
average output and Kansas City mills 
had a 49% drop to contribute to 
the total decrease in the Southwest. 


The Minneapolis decrease of 9.9% 
in daily output was largely responsi- 


ble for a 4.6% decrease for the North- 
west as a whole. Interior mills in 
the Northwest reporting to The 


Northwestern Miller had only a 1.6% 


decrease from the January average 
daily output. 
The smallest decline in average 


daily production was noted in the re- 
ports from North Pacific Coast mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
In February their average output was 
59,100 sacks, 2.1% below the January 
average of 60,400 sacks 





IWA 


(Continued from page 9) 





for the purpose of making final deci- 
sions on the terms. By April 16, all 
delegates are expected to have in- 
structions from their governments on 
the outstanding issues. These issues 
were examined and fully defined by 
the conference, the statement indi- 
cates 

At the 


posed to 


London meeting it is pro- 
give consideration to the 
proposals put forward by the U.K. for 
the study of particular aspects of the 
world wheat situation. 


Some importing countries ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to give 
the exporters satisfactory commit- 
ments provided the ceiling under the 
new agreement was reduced to $1.95 
bu. from the current $2.05. A smalle1 
number would have agreed to con- 
tinue with the pact at $2, it is re- 
ported. The present exporter-mem- 
bers of the pact, the U. S., Canada, 
Australia and France, have _ been 
joined by two prospective members, 
Argentina and Sweden, and satisfac- 
tory commitments were seen as a 
must” for a new agreement because 
of the wider spread of demand 


that it 
which 


Some reports maintained 
was the Canadian delegation 
balked at cutting the price from 
$2.05, General agreement among the 
exporters indicated the acceptance of 
a minimum of $1.50 bu., and all but 
Canada were agreed to a lower maxi- 
mum 


Canadian officials have denied that 


they are responsible for the attempt 
to maintain the $2.05 level. They 
describe reports in the U. S. press 


attributing this attitude to 
inaccurate. 


them as 


It was the question of 
tenance of the maximum price at 
$2.05 that caused the British to bolt 
from the present IWA. At that time 
the U.K. delegates asked for a max- 
imum of $2 but the U. S. was a 
standout despite an attempt by Can- 
ida to cause a change in the atti- 
tude of the American administration 


the main- 


Canadian observers have expressed 
the view that reports of Canada’s 
refusal to come below the $2.05 level 
were inspired by American sources 
for American consumption (the re- 
port appeared first in the New York 
Times) so that the blame could be 
laid at the wheat 


Canada’s door if 


April 3, 1956 











WANT AD 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be a pted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
neater v 
PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 


ifornia has opening for a man with pre 
vious experience calling on the medium 
to large wholesale bakery accounts If 
previous experience and on-the-job per 
formance are satisfactory, he can become 
a part of management within 2 or 3 








years. Age limit 30 to 40. Address Ad 
No, 1492, The Northwestern Miller, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 

WELL KNOWN NORTHWEST MILL, NO’ 
in Minneapolis area, has opening for man 
with flour elling experience we would 
like i man about years of age with 
good background that can be brought 
j 


nto the main office as assistant 


entually 


sales 
id to 
Please furnish 
und and smal 
be treated in 


manager's position 


ickgro 


rhe Yorthwestern Miller 
apolis 1, Minn 


EXPORT SALES 
Excellent opportunity for young man 
— knowledge Spanish preferred — 
Some traveling—Latin American mar- 
kets—Assistant to Department Head. 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Peveonumnd v 


BAKERY-WHOLESALE — COMPLETELY 
quipped pecializing in cookle obber 
| » Michigan, West Virginia 19 ale 
i ged over $80,00 Ohio t rent 
$100, lease priced right Apple Compar 
Broker Cleveland 1 Ohio 








MACHINERY WANTED 








v 
Se = me 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, _Mo. 


FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 


any size for export, will purchase 


COMPLETE 


wantea, 


your equipment for cash and remove 
Also single pieces, pellet mills roller 
milis, mixers, scales, etc. No dealers. Di 
rect sales, Customers waiting. Give full 
descriptions. Addross Ad No. 1469, The 


Northwestern 
l, Minn 


Miller, Box 67, Minneapolis 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 
We buy and sell all types Mill Mesiowy 
and Properties. We will buy your equi 
ment outright or sell on commission. ee 
uorant Over 2,000 good items 
Yiock. Rite us your needs. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, 


INC. 
Okla. 











pact negotiations broke down 
pletely 

Members of the Canadian delega- 
tion, including several farming ad- 
not lost hope of an agree- 
concluded when the con- 
discussions in Lon- 


igree- 


com- 


visors have 
ment being 
ference resumes 
don farm leader gives the 
ment a 50-50 chance of success 

The 60 delegations at the confer- 
ence compromised 40 importing coun- 
tries, exporting countries, 11 
countries represented by 
and two groups representing interna- 
tional organizations 


(one 


seven 


obser vers 
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0 bakery profits... 
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STANEGG egg yolk powdered form, 


for sweet otfee cake: doughnuts, 


alele) 41 tame lilo Mm slelailelil am ele| 4-1e lle lelele. 


tabilized powdered egg 


STAN -WHITE 
layer cakes, cook- 


ter Tale Le Telelet 


whites 
fillings, meringues, marsh- 


ies icing pie 


mallow and other fe] eellare 


Truly remarkable’ pair! 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAITI 
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7 ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 









fit 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA. JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—miSsoURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ...INSIDE AND OUT 
Assures Purity of Product...A King Midas By-word 


Constant attention to good housekeeping and cleanliness both on the exterior 
and in the interior of all King Midas flour mills is carried on by the entire mill 
and management personnel. 

All milling machines, spouts, elevators and conveyors are kept immacu- 
late, both inside and out. The Sanitation Foreman at each of the King Midas 
mills is a qualified Miller which gives our sanitation personnel that extra ‘‘know- 
how” when it comes to locating the places where extra care is required. 

A complete written sanitation report is made daily. This rigid housekeep- 
ing routine carried on both inside and outside keeps our King Midas mills in 
“tip top” condition. 






KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, > MINNESOTA 


sing \ 
\ 
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VEXTRAM, the original starch-base pre- 


mix, enriches your flour, macaroni products, 
n meal and grits to Government Standards 


STERWIN'S wide food enrichment experi- 


ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VexTRAM, 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow 

uniformly fed and dispersed, VextTRaAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 


the original low ash enrichment muxture 
Since that ume, from experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
over the years by its enrichment of millions trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
! millions of sacks of flour, nical knowledge and practical “know how j 
For consistently uniform enrichment, use the new 
precision Sterwin Feeder to add VextraM to 


your flour 


that is constantly available to help bring you 


better food enrichment. 


® SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 
» a y/ y 
WOeittn homie un } 


STOCKS AVAILABLE AT: Atlanta, Dallas, Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 

Denver, Evanston, tl., Kansas City, Mo., Los 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Rensse- SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
laer, N.Y., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco. 
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Will the Against four other players at stud, you are dealt one ace down and one up. What 
y are your chances of romping home with the pot—1 out of 4...? 3 out of 5...? 


7 out of 10...? 


Stand UP? ower beion 





You can bet the limit on this pair—and never lose. 
As a careful production man you want two things in a flour—-proper age and 


The never absolute uniformity. 
y Atkinson’s 50,000 cwt. aging plant assures fully aged flour ready to put in 


production. (IT’S BIN AGED*). 
That same flour gets a final quality check in the bin, hours before loading in 


et you down either sacks or bulk. You know it’s right because rt’s BIN CHECKED". 


When you buy from Atkinson, the flour you order is the flour you get. 





*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





Auedwioy pied Buidejg sojeys payiug ayy Aseysnos sppo— 
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ATKINSON MILLING CoO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Sculpture—Egyptian 
(ca. 1198-1090 B.C.) 
Photo Courtesy Nelson- 
Atkins Gallery, Kansas 








City, Missouri 
VI 
/ . ‘ we A . * : ¥ 
Master pieces 
have been handed down to us through 
ne many generations, The art of producing 
4 
. s 4 » the finest uniformly high quality flours 


has passed through many generations 
at Flour Mills of America. This ageless 


tradition is your assurance of fine quality. 








Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 











“GRAIN SERVICE ® 





OFFICES ¥ 





New York 
Chicago 

St. Louwls 
Kenses City 
Omehe 
Minneapolis 
Buttalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Nortolk 


Nashville Winnipes, Man, 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS S 





ype A 
—~ bee 
rar Ege 
3 








MILLING WHEATS 


from 
PRODUCING AREA eo 


Ga ~~ ee 


Every 








Cable Address “KAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Vatablished 1027 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Welcas & Lincoln Elevator 


et Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Hansas City, Missourt 





= 








For Finer Packaging 


Look to 


Fiest 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
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Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 


Peek Bros . naweae 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pie-Pak, Inc 

Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Pratt, R. C 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 
Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 


Roanoke City Millis, Inc 

Robin Hood Flour Millis, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machinery & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 

Russel! Milling Co 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 

Scott Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Fliouring Mills, Inc 

Short, J. R., Milling Co 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 


Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stock, F. W & Sons, Inc 
Stolp & Co Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 


Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 


Thompson Flour Products, Inc 


Tidewater Grain Co 


Tri-State Milling Co 
Uhimann Grain Co 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 
Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Flour Mills Co see 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. . 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Whitewater Fiour Mills Co 
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Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 


Witsenburg, M., Jr 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details . . . 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


for a white brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


and '‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U 8. Pat Of 






teliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

3ecause you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 















































Send for this informative booklet and 
free sample of Pro-80 today. 


try Pro-80 Vital Gluten 


NEW WHEAT PROTEIN CONCENTRATE BY 


General Mills 


Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Can you meet the 
demand for 


energy foods? 





General Mills Pro-80 concentrate 
gives foods real energy appeal 


Pro-80, General Mills high protein vital gluten, helps 
profit from today’s demand for extra energy. 
baked foods, macaroni, cereal products or 
health foods, to mention a few, all have more energy 
appeal with Pro-80 added. It supplies extra protein, 
and cuts down the proportion of fats and carbohydrates. 

Foods enriched with Pro-80 have other sales benefits, 


you 
Breads, 


too. Your ads and promotions can sell the value of high 
protein foods for weight reduction, vitality, good health 
and sturdy child growth. You'll aim right at the heart 
of consumer desires. 


Over 80 Per Cent Protein 


Pro-80, made from wheat flour, is over 80 per cent 
pure protein Bland, safe, com- 
patible with other foods, Pro-80 adds no unpleasant 
It is an economical food extender, too 


moisture free basis). 
taste or odor 
far cheaper than most other protein sources. 

So try Pro-80 in your Add the appeals of 
greater energy, better health, safer weight reduction 
all powerful selling points that can help you earn higher 


foods 


profits 


General Mills aiso has wheat gluten avail- 
able in devitalized, granular form for 
hydrolysates and for 
other food supplementation. 


vegetable protein 


General Millis 

Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: Please rush me a free test sample of Pro-80 


vital gluten and a copy of your booklet, ‘How to Win Food 
Sales with “‘Pro-80"’ 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City Zone _State_ 

















